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© Placerville 
Sacramento \ 


FAMOUS BUSINESS TRAILS 


The first outpost of American enterprise in 
Upper California was Sutter's Fort or Mill. It 
was settled in 1839 by Captain John A. Sutter 
op atoMe) ha tbal-to MW tact Meta Sat atol ML tate Mr tate Misa Tet bate! 
concessions from the Mexican government. It 
was near Sutter's settlement, later to become 
Sacramento, that gold was discovered in 1848 
To bal ol -Tot-baat-Whdal-Meat-lolet- Wey Md at-Eei-)(- Batt) sMey MEL 
To it, from the East, care the covered wagons 
of those first early settlers, over the Sacramento 
branch of the famous Overland Trail. From it, 
to the north, were the trails to the gold fields. 
Today, Sacramento is the center of one of 
California's richest agricultural regions, the 
wealth of which exceeds by many times the 
gold that was taken out of its hills 
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KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPOR ‘TIOX 
Established 1872, Neenah, Wisconsi 
Chicago, 8 South Michigan Avenuc; Ne 
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Wuen Your Banker Asks Questions . . Eugene Caldwell 
How Pay tue GENERAL MANAGER? _ A Dartnell Survey 


40 Ways To Prorit By THE 1939 Fairs 


SEVEN Ways To Pick MEN For PROMOTION John Garth 
HeADLINE Your IDEAS IN A LETTER . . Cameron McPherson 
Next Month “Ir I WANTED TO SELL THROUGH WHOLESALERS 
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business, with the purpose of printing NEw SystTeMs AND EQUIPMENT 


Onomid nelpful facts about earning a profit in 
1939. It is planned to arrange the ma- 
terial according to management functions 
facts of all of which will be suitably indexed for 
ith thet reference use. We believe this issue will New Books For EXECUTIVES 

: be the most thorough and genuinely valu- 
re print ible we have ever issued. $3.00 a YEAR; SINGLE Copies, 35 Cents 
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Documents and letters, pages 
from books, or ledger sheets 
requiring hours to typewrite, 
maps and charts which would 


take days to redraw, are 
copied with exact accuracy, 
almost instantly, with the 
Hunter ELECTRO-COPYIST. 


FAST AND SIMPLE 


Hunter ELECTRO-COPYIST 
copies anything, from simplest 
to most complicated matter, 
whether typed, written, drawn, 
stamped or printed on one or 
two sides. It renders colors in 
tones of black and white. 
Makes one copy or a dozen, 
almost in the twinkling of an 
eye. No darkroom or special 
lights required. Your youngest 
clerk can operate it after five 
minutes’ instruction. 


Electro-Copyist is easily port- 
able. Available in two popu- 
lar sizes. Convenient sources 
of supply on Hunter Original 
Formula Copyist Paper and 
the NEW Heccostrip paper 
negatives. 


HUNTER 
ELECT RO- 


Pioneers of Office Photo-Copying 





HUNDRED / 








MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


Hunter Electro-Copyist, Inc. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


l O Please mail me information about 
| the Hunter ELECTRO-COPYIST. 

0 Please have your representative call 
1 to give a five-minute demonstration. 
| PR ivscccscsposecwnssieseessvenession 
REG. 64-000 0 c0cccdsccresececssesece 
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LETTERS and COMMENT 





Office Modernization Ideas 
To the Editor: 


I am wondering if your service would 
include the accumulation and mailing of 
all the articles which deal with construc- 
tion, floor plans and interior views of the 
new office buildings which have been 
written up in your magazines within the 
last year and a half. I have particularly 
in mind the series of candid camera sur- 
veys which have appeared in your maga- 
zine. If it would be possible for you to 
accumulate these particular publications, 
it would be of great service and we 
would be more than glad to pay the cost. 
If you have a file on office buildings, we 
would be very much interested in receiv- 
ing it—W. R. Hume, Comptroller, 
Kalamazoo Stove and Furnace Company. 


Mr. Hummer: We are glad to send 
you a collection of the office moderniza- 
tion candid camera surveys which have 
appeared in American Business. We are 
also including copies of several other ar- 
ticles on modern office buildings which 
have appeared in previous issues, to- 
gether with articles on office layouts. 


More About Vacations 


To the Editor: 

“When Employees Bake in the Sun 
Business Pays” in the July issue prompts 
the question, “Is that the only employee 
folly business pays for in the summer?” 

We think not. In our efforts to help 


our employees derive greater benefits 
from their summer week-ends and vaca 
tions, we prepared the enclosed pamphlet 
which might be of interest to those of 
your readers who found your artick 
helpful——H. M. Coox, Director of Per 


sonnel, Brooklyn Edison Company. 


Mr. Cook: Thank you for your sug 
gestion. Your pamphlet is an admirablk 
piece of work. Containing, as it does, 
eight pages of mimeographed informa 
tion and suggestions designed to be help 
ful to your employees, it ought to lx 
well worth while. We particularly like: 
the following paragraph, gleaned fron 
the booklet: “A streamlined hot dog, be 
decked with sauerkraut and camouflage 
with gobs of mustard may look too goo 
for you to resist. If your hot dog resis 
tance is low, no amount of advice wil 
stop you. Only remember that a roa 
side stand is not likely to be selling th: 
purest grade of food. Low grade foo 
can cause serious digestive trouble 
Pick your eating places with care.” 


Annual Wage Plans 
To the Editor: 

I would appreciate it if you would t 
me: What issue described Hormel’s a: 
What 
annual wag 
Korrer, Ca} 


nual wage contract plan? issuc 
have described any other 
contract plans?—ApoLpeHu 

ital City Lumber Company. 


Mr. Korver: A _ description of tl 
Hormel annual wage plan appeared 
the final instalment of a six-part stor 
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WHEN HE MODERNIZED 
HIS OFFICE, 


HE MODERNIZED 
COMMUNICATION 
METHODS TOO 






A modern setting, alone, doesn’t make a 


business modern. Impressive as atmosphere 
may be to visitors, up-to-the-minute commu- 
nication is just as important: to the execu- 
tive, the salesman, the factory foreman, 
the warehouse manager, the shipping clerk, 


the customer. 
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Within your business may exist opportu- 
nities for stepping up efficiency and making 
economies through modern communication 
methods. Why not go into it with a Bell 
System representative? Many other busi- 
nesses have found such a joint survey highly 
profitable. 

A meat packer, for example, found that 
by installing Private Line Teletypewriter 
Service, the average order-handling time be- 
tween headquarters and distant sales offices 
was cut in half, and four operations were 
eliminated. Your check-up may lead to even 
greater savings. It costs nothing “a, 
to find out. Just call your local tele- “B) 


phone office. Why not do it now? 























PRO 


“Nickel-nursers’ are the little brothers of financiers, the dollar- 
nursers. You may not admire them, but they seldom go broke. 

Fortunate is the business organization which today includes in its 
guiding personnel a naturally saving soul with a watchful eye and a 
strong aversion to the unnecessary waste of a dime, a nickel, a penny. 
Such a business will have the dollars when the dollars are needed. 

True guardians of the treasury, official or unofficial—sometimes 
self-appointed—flock to the annual National Business Show. The 
week of the Show is their big week of the year. Here they inspect, 
analyze, discuss and compare. Every machine, device, method and bit 
of equipment on display is carefully studied for the time and money 
it can save in the daily operation of the business office. 

The comparatively few hours thus invested once a year at the 

Business Show have been a definite factor during the past thirty-four 
years in helping countless business organizations to cut costs and 
operate profitably. 
) If you are a business executive and cannot come to the 35th annual 
National Business Show yourself, make sure that some responsible 
member of your organization at- 
tends this great and informative ex- 
hibition and renders full report. 

This year, even more than ever 
before, the lessons to be learned at 
the Business Show will assist in 
conserving the slim margins upon 
which Profit so greatly depends. 








39 th ANNUAL 2 


uSIneSsS 
Show 


AMERICA’S EFFICIENCY EXPOSITION 


October 3rd to 8th—1 p.m. to 10 p.m. daily 
COMMERCE HALL + PORT AUTHORITY BUILDING, NEW YORK 


NATIONAL BUSINESS SHOW CO., INC., Frank E. Tupper, Pres, 50 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK 
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on Hormel called, “The Packer Whvu 
Dared to Be Different.” This final in- 
stalment was published in March 1936. 

Another annual wage story which de- 
scribed the Nunn-Bush plan appeared in 
August 1935. Both plans are still in 
existence, and successful, we understand 


He Hates Continuations 


To the Editor: 


Perhaps you are interested in knowing 
whether I like the first two issues of 
American Bustness which I have re 
ceived. I like the choice of material, be 
cause most of the items concern them 
selves with some phase of business that 
directly or indirectly is of interest to me 
I like your style and format. 

Since I am very busy, I don’t like to 
start reading a story, for instance on 
page 3, and find the tail end of it on 
page 56, buried between a couple of 
ads. This is a sort of mental annoyance 
to me, and I imagine to others. You 
should attempt to get your stories com 
plete in one spot in the magazine, if at 
all possible.—C. JosepH Fieminc, Man 
ager Advertising, The Michigan Catholic 


Mr. Fiemine: We are always glad to 
learn what our readers like and dislike 
about the magazine. We are sorry that 
articles with runovers at the back of 
the book annoy you. You are not alone 


in this prejudice. Other readers have 


written us similar letters. We would lik« 
nothing better than to be able to elimi 
nate this method of make-up. We trie 
it in our June issue, running the first 
four articles in the book complete, with- 
out runovers. But we found it not en 
tirely satisfactory to us or to readers 
We shall continue to experiment in the 
future. 


Cheer Up, Mr. Kendall! 


To the Editor: 


Personally, I have made it a practice 


to read everything that I could get hold 
of that would be helpful in business, but 


the enthusiasm that you build up fron 
interesting articles such as appear i: 
your magazine is quickly knocked in th: 
head by our professional political set-u; 
I have just about sold myself on th: 
idea that small business has very littl 
chance to survive, surrounded as it 
with organized big business, organize: 
professional politicians, and organize: 
labor. Therefore, we are sort of coastin: 
along, trusting to luck and drifting wit 
the tide; the same as most small bus 
nesses are doing today, with little or 1 
hope for the future. However, we ar: 
hoping that something may happen th 
will start the pendulum swinging. 

I was just thinking the other day, Mr 
Aspley, as I was looking over many 
the business institutions in our city, th 
every one of them I can remember w 
built up by long hours, lots of planning 
and hard work. The men that own the 
different businesses worked and worrie: 
burned the midnight oil, had a gambler 
chance to improve themselves, and in s 
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doing, made employment for others. Now 
with the gambler’s chance removed, short 
hours upon us, a national tendency to do 
as little as possible, stall and alibi, what 
will happen when these same _ business 
men are sold on the idea, “What’s the 
use?” Who will employ these people, and 
can business progress at all under this 
national mental attitude?—W. S. Ken- 
paLL, Kendall's, Stockton, California. 


Salesmen’s Crusade Data 


lo the Editor: 


Will you please advise whether there 
is a cut showing the design, emblem or 
words of “Sales Mean Jobs,” idea. If so, 
we would like to have information so we 
can perhaps make use of this idea, in 
contact with our own selling organiza- 
tion—Hvueun H. Torman, vice president, 
The Kenyon Company, Bryan, Ohio. 


Mr. Totman: Cuts, posters, buttons 
ire available for use in the National 
Salesmen’s Crusade. Four cuts are also 
ivailable in sizes approximately one inch, 
me and one-quarter inches, two and one- 
juarter inches and three and one-half 
inches in diameter. These cuts carry the 
“Sales Mean Jobs” slogan in the center, 
ind around the circular edge, “National 
Salesmen’s Crusade.” They may be ob- 
tained from the Michigan Electrotype 
Company, 95 Hancock West, Detroit, 
Michigan. 

If you will write to National Sales- 
men’s Crusade headquarters, 14250 Ply- 
mouth Road, Detroit, Michigan, you may 
obtain full information and data to help 
you start a crusade. 

Tremendous results have already been 
ichieved by this splendid movement. 
Starting at Lincoln, Nebraska, as a 
testing city, the movement spread rapid- 
ly over the country until today salesmen 
ind business men in hundreds of towns 
ind cities are cooperating. Two thousand 
business men attended the New York 
meeting, eighteen hundred the Chicago 
meeting and twelve hundred the Mil- 
waukee meeting. 

In this connection J. George Frederick, 
president, the Business Bourse, writes 
that he is publishing a new book this 
month, “Recapture the Lost Sales Of- 
fensive,” which will be a real tool for the 
Salesmen’s Crusade. 


Sales Managers’ Club 


To the Editor: 


I am interested in starting a sales 
managers’ club in Portland. Can you tell 
me where I can get some information 
ibout it?—A. R. Laxe, Mail-Well En- 
velope Company, Portland, Oregon. 


Mr. Lake: The Extension Committee 
of the National Federation of Sales 
Executives, of which M. V. Ballew, gen- 
eral sales manager, Dr. Pepper Com- 
pany, Dallas, Texas, is chairman, has just 
issued a booklet, “How to Organize and 
Operate a Club for Sales Managers,” 
which you may secure for the asking. 
Others interested in starting clubs in 
their cities will find this booklet helpful. 
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Sales Executiues 


Tells what leaders in sales work are doing. Shows how to cope 
with current conditions. Describes new sales methods, sales trends, 
sales opportunities, and gives you the “low down” on successful 
sales campaigns. In four brief pages, boiled down to telegraphic 
brevity, and mailed to you every Friday night, this report brings 
you ideas for sales messages to your men, for sales planning, train- 
ing, for increasing sales production, 
building sales morale to help salesmen 
With the Dartnell News Letter comes 
selected from the best messages submitted by contributing sales 


managers in many different lines of business. 


TRY IT ONE MONTH AT OUR EXPENSE 


The price of these Dartnell News Letters (one each week) is $12 a year when 
paid in advance. ($3 extra if air-mail handling is desired.) But we do not 
ask that you risk a year’s subscription until we have proved to your satis- 
faction that the letters can help you with your daily problems. You may 
cancel the subscription at any time and receive pro-rata refund. 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 


Sms: Send us the Dartnell Weekly News Letters for sales managers, with 
enclosures, for one year. It is understood we may stop the Service at any time 


and obtain pro-rata refund. 


For the enclosed $12 enter us for the next 
52 News Letters and send free special anal 
file with my name gold stamped on cover. 


Company. 


Address. 


looking over one 


Add $3.00 if you wish your letters air-mailed 


(Invoice to company unless otherwise requested) 
(Foreign Postage $3.00 a Year) 





reducing sales costs and 
combat current obstacles. 


a complete 


7 Send invoice for $12 which we will 
pay if we like the News Letters after 





sales message, 


month's Service. 
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Y ORTHODOX economists, 
June will be remembered 
as the month of the great 
mystery. Moody, Babson, 
Brookmire, Fitch, and 
nearly all the others had 
agreed that June would be 
an off month. Business was 
supposed to hit bottom in 
June, to sidle along for a 
few months and, along in 
the early fall, there was 
to be an improvement. Not 
much, but some. And then, 
just as everything was 


nicely settled, something 





happened. What happened 
nobody quite knows, least of all the economists. It 
might have been federal spending. It might have been 
the jittery feeling over gold prices. But my own 
private feeling is that business was getting sick and 
tired of depression talk, and had just about made 
up its mind to do something, when along came the 
National Salesmen’s Crusade. You can pooh-pooh 
it all vou want. You can attack its economics. You 
can label it “buy now” ballyhoo. But the fact is, 
more than 2,000,000 “Sales Mean Jobs” buttons 
were sold. My guess is at least 1,000,000 salesmen 
are now enlisted in the drive. That’s a lot of sales- 
men. They call on a lot of people every day, telling 
the same story: “When you put off buying needed 
things, you keep people out of work.” When the 
orchids are passed around, lct’s pin the first one on 
George W. Mason, daddy of the National Salesmen’s 
Crusade, president of Nash-Kelvinator. 


Extra Effort Wins 


The unvarnished fact is that this depression, or 


if you prefer “recession,” will be cured just as every 


other depression has been cured—by vou and me tak- 


ing off our coats and going to work. Extra work 
creates extra business, and extra business is the dif 
ference between bad times and good times. Gene 
Flack, trade relations man for Loose-Wiles, summed 
it up neatly before an audience of Milwaukee business 
men the other day. “In every community,” he said, 
“there are some people who are shattering business 
records in this so-called depression year. They are 
the ones who are breaking the back of this recession. 
They have dispelled the fog of fear. They hav 
extra effort 





turned on the power of extra effort 
to get business; extra effort to make their stores or 
their products more attractive to buyers; extra effort 
in modernizing their places of business ; extra effort in 
improving their business methods; extra effort in 
applying new sales and advertising ideas ; extra effort 
in applying salesmanship at the point of sale.” Old 
stuff to be sure. But it is working. Look about you 
and what do you find? Those folks who are putting on 
extra steam are getting extra business. Since time 
began, extra effort means extra sales and extra sales 


mean extra profits. 


For Vice Presidents Only 


A story that is going the rounds of the hotel lob 
bies is about a chap who lived in a swanky apart 
ment on Park Avenue, and who owned a dog. In the 
manner of men who own dogs in apartments, he used 
to exercise the dog at the required intervals, a pro 
ceeding which was always considered with interest b) 
the magnificent doorman. At first the owner used t: 
call the dog “Salesman.” A few years later )x 
changed it to “Sales Manager.” The other day th 
dog came out with'a new name, “Vice President.” 
This succession of titles bothered the doorman. “You 
see,” explained the owner, “when Vice President wa 
young and hopeful, he used to be full of pep and 
ginger. He was always stirring up something. Th: 
whole world was his oyster. So we named him ‘Sales 
man.’ Then as time went on, he began to take or: 
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weight and importance. He was content to sit at the 
window and bark at the other dogs outside. He didn’t 
have to exercise so much. So, we changed his name 
to ‘Sales Manager.’ Now he doesn’t even sit at the 
window. He just goes away by himself and growls. 
So we have changed his name to ‘Vice President.’ ” 
Of course, this story does not apply to any reader 
of American Bustness. We are all just as full of 
pep and ginger as ever, even though we are vice 


presidents or worse. So just skip it. 


Mr. Patterson’s Soothing Syrup 


“The mainspring of the American method,” said 
Richard C. Patterson, assistant secretary of com- 
merce, before a Chicago gathering, in a most amaz 
ing speech, “is the free, competitive private market.” 
When I heard this, you could have blown me down with 
a whisper. Here stood a representative of an adminis- 
tration which spawned the monopoly breeding NRA ; 
which put men in jail because they wouldn’t maintain 
code prices; which passed the Guffey Act to fix coal 
prices and the Miller-Tydings Act to fix resale 
prices; which looks the other way while organized 
labor gets together and fixes wages regardless of the 
ibility of an industry to absorb them; and which 
is setting up some seven hundred administration 
hoards to fix all wages artificially and, through 
wages, all prices, talking about free markets. Of such 
tripe is propaganda fashioned. Even as Mr. Patter- 
son was talking, a special committee, appointed by 
the Federal Trade Commission to investigate the 
farm implement industry, was recommending in its 
report that a law be passed to discourage any one 
manufacturer from selling more than 10 per cent of 
the farm implement market. What kind of free mar 
ket, I wonder, would Mr. Patterson call that? The 
blunt truth is that there has been no such thing as a 
free market since somebody thought up the idea of 
giving favored industries tariff monopolies. And any 
man who talks about free competition, in the face 
of what is going on down in Washington, is either 
awfully dumb himself, or he thinks people who attend 
luncheon meetings are dumb. Maybe they are. 


Too Busy to Read 


An obsession with many business men is that they 
are too busy doing things to take time out to read. 
Yet we all know that an exccutive is no stronger 
than his sources of information. The other day I 
had occasion to call up about a hundred sales man- 
agers to get them out to a meeting in connection with 
the National Salesmen’s Crusade. For over a month 
the press had been talking about it. There had been 
a meeting in New York attended by 1,500 sales 
executives. This meeting had been broadcast over a 
national network. But, believe it or not, out of the 
eighty sales managers I was able to reach, only 
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twelve knew about the Crusade. Here was one of the 
biggest programs for helping salesmen to crack the 
depression thus far proposed, and not over 10 per 
cent of the sales managers had caught up with it! 
And I dare say the rest contended that reading 
may be all right for the young fellows coming up, but 
so far as they were concerned they didn’t have time. 
You see, they had arrived. A cardinal principle of 
sales strategy, and for that matter, any business 
activity, is to find the line of least resistance and 
then follow it. When a smart general takes over a 
command the first thing he checks is his intelligence 
unit. He knows that it will be just too bad if he is 
not kept posted on everything that is happening. 
But evidently there are some business generals who 


are too busy for such trivial things. 


Radio-Operated Business Machines 


If Walter Lemmon, manager of the radiotype di- 
vision of the International Business Machines Corpo- 
ration, perfects experiments which are now well 
along, we may soon do much of the paper work in 
our offices by radio-operated machines. The radio 
typewriter is already here. It is capable, we are in- 
formed, of typing up to 120 words a minute, in- 
cluding the most complicated forms. The next step will 
be radio-operated adding machines, cash registers, and 
typesetting machines. It is all very puzzling to the 
layman and, to be sure, there are still problems to be 
overcome, but the experiments have progressed to a 
point where the International Business Machines 
Corporation has applied to the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission for wave length space as wide as 
one television station. So it does seem we are on the 
threshold of a revolution that may be as far reach- 
ing as the application of clectric power to hand- 
operated office machines, It is a development which 
holds possibilities for saving many thousands of dol- 
lars of administration expense. It is something in 
which every reader of American Bustness has an 
intense interest, and one which controllers and those 
responsible for office systems will watch carefully. Its 
applications stagger the imagination. Think, for in- 
stance, of a radio-operated typesetting machine in 
the office of every newspaper in America, all tuned 
in on one wave length, setting up in type a news 
story which is being typewritten by a reporter three 
thousand miles away! Page the fellow who said that 
the development of American business machines had 
reached the point where there was nothing left to 
improve! The fact is that for the past ten years 
there have been so many revolutionary things done 
to speed up management methods, nine out of ten 
offices are hopelessly out of date. They are cluttered 
up with systems and equipment which are draining 
off profits, while the self-sufficient Board of Directors 
sits on the lid and watches the profits go out the 
window. But it was ever so.—J.C. A. 
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JUST TOUCH 


ONE KEY— 


Carriage Opens 
Automatically! 


Forms are Released 
Automatically! 


Carriage Returns 


ELIMINATES ALL Automatically! 


Carbons Shift 


NEEDLESS COSTLY MOTIONS Automatically! 


Then—as the operator removes 


Users of fanfold machines are amazed at the simple, the completed set of forms— 


automatic action of this remarkable new Burroughs New Forms Lock in Place 

Fantfold Machine. Automatically! 
They quickly realize that it cannot waste costly Carriage Closes 

time—that it does not waste physical effort. Automatically! 
See for yourself how it will enable your operators 

to sustain high- speed production with much less effort, THE MACHINE 

thereby lowering your costs of handling fanfold or con- my lo) mus /me)i') Wie) a 


tinuous forms of any kind. Ask for a demonstration. plo) 3-98, (e)-9 me) 2 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6128 Second Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan THE WORK 
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When Your Banker Begins to 
Ask Ticklish Questions 





Here are thirty-two guideposts, useful in helping any 
general manager check the pulse of his business, but 
often life-savers in showing bankers, directors and in- 
vestors how well he is operating the business as a whole 





BY EUGENE CALDWELL 


General Manager, Wrought Washer Manufacturing Company 


INANCIAL and operating ra- 
tios are valuable aids in deter- 
mining which way your business is 
headed. At the outset, however, it 
should be clearly understood that 


there is danger of relying too’ 


blindly on ratio figures. Although 
ratios may suggest weaknesses and 
indicate trends, they can never 
take the place of good judgment. 
One is also cautioned against cal- 
culating too many ratios. 

In general, however, ratios are 
found useful in three different 
capacities : 

(a) To indicate trends in a 
given business ; that is, in compar- 
ing different years within the same 
company. 

(b) As a comparison with other 
companies in the same industry or 
with the industry as a whole. 

(c) Ratios are used extensively 
in establishing credit ratings and 
in determining sound investments. 
Many analysts of financial state- 
ments have values which they con- 
sider standard for the year in con- 
nection with the different ratios in 
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a given industry. The particular 
company in question is compared 
with this standard and is given a 
grade in points depending upon 
whether the ratio is above or be- 
low the standard. A look at the 
financial position with the same 
eyes as a banker, vendor, or sup- 
posed investor may be beneficial. 

Financial and operating ratios 
are expressed in various ways. A 
quite common method is to relate 
the figure to unity as, for example, 
3 to 1. Another arrangement ex- 
presses the ratio as so many dol- 
lars per dollar of figure being com- 
pared, such as 50 cents retained 
of each $1.00 of income. A third 
means represents the ratio in per 
cent. This is the arrangement to 
be preferred. Thus 300 per cent is 
the same as 3 to 1 or $3.00 per 
$1.00 of the related figure. 

Although there is considerable 
overlapping in the ratios used by 
various authorities, the ratios 
commented upon here might be di- 
vided into three groups: 

(a) Those showing financial 


strength from the standpoint of 
the firm’s being able to meet its 
obligations. 

(b) Those showing earning ca- 
pacity from the standpoint of the 
securities’ being a profitable in- 
vestment. 

(c) Those showing management 
and operating efficiencies. 

The credit manager and bank- 
er, of course, are mostly interested 
in the first group, the investor in 
the second, and the management 
itself in the last group. On the 
other hand, the credit manager 
and banker are also interested in 
the earning power of the company 
and whether or not it is being man- 
aged efficiently. Moreover, the in- 
vestor wants to be assured the firm 
can meet its obligations and is well 
managed, and, needless to say, the 
management itself is vitally inter- 
ested in maintaining good ratios 


in all three groups. 


Ratios SHow1nG FINANCIAL 
STRENGTH 


Ratio No. 1 


The best known ratio, and per- 
haps the most important one from 
a credit standpoint, is the current 
ratio or ratio of current assets to 
current liabilities. 

Current Assets 
Formula = ——————_ 
Current Liabilities 

An analysis of the statements of 
over 500 companies in various in- 
dustries including manufacturing, 
mining, and_ service industries, 
shows a range of 125 per cent to 
1,000 per cent for this ratio. If 
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According to a study of 
why bankers turn down 
loan applications, ‘“‘poor 


accounting methods 
come fifth on the list of 
reasons. The many sug- 
gestions in this article 
all call for modern ac- 
counting, which gives a 
manager a true picture 
of his business when the 
figures are translated into 
the ratios described. 
Many a business is a far 
better risk than surface 
indications appear, and 
one way to show up the 
soundness of your busi- 
ness is to present the facts 
in understandable ratios 





the current ratio for your business 
is under 300 per cent, you are at 
the danger line and perhaps part 
of your current debt should be 
funded. 

Although the current ratio is 
more commonly expressed as _ re- 
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lated to one (for example, 3 to 1), 
the percentage method of record- 
ing it is particularly desirable for 
the reason that where current li- 
abilities exceed current assets the 
ratio shows less than 100 per cent. 
Using the related to one method is 
cumbersome with red current 


ratios, requiring additional ex- 


planations. 
Ratio No. 2 
Of equal importance is the ratio 
of proprietary to total capital in- 
vestment, frequently called the 
worth-debt ratio. 


Net Worth 
Formula = 
Liabilities+ Proprietorship 


This ratio indicates whether the 
owners or creditors are controlling 
the business. 

Ratio No. 3 

The quick ratio is sometimes 

called the “acid test.” 


Cash+ Receivables + Marketable 
Securities 


Formula = = 
Current Liabilities 

An analysis of a large number 
of statements shows this ratio to 
range from 150 per cent to 750 
per cent. A good average seems to 
be 300 per cent. Obviously, this 
ratio never will be as high as the 
current ratio inasmuch as_ the 
value of inventories has been left 
out of the numerator. 

Ratio No. 4 

The ratio of quick debt to net 

worth is expressed: 


Current Liabilities 
Formula = 


Net Worth 

From 1931 to 1935, 100 ma- 
chinery manufacturers averaged 
15.87 per cent for this ratio. An 
analysis of many statements in 
various industries shows this ratio 
to range from 15 per cent to 50 
per cent, although finance com- 
panies and brokers are likely to 
exceed 100 per cent. A low ratio 
reflects the best position. If this 
ratio is maintained under 20 per 
cent, your situation would be con- 
sidered satisfactory. 

Extreme caution should be used 
when this ratio becomes greater 


than 75 per cent for businesses 
with investments exceeding $250,- 
000. 

Ratio No. 5 


The ratio of total debt to net 
worth shows as follows: 
Total Debt 


Formula . — 


Net Worth 
This ratio will always be higher 
than the one preceding because 
total debt funded _in- 
debtedness, too. It is a measure of 
whether the creditors or stock- 


holders are controlling the busi- 


includes 


ness. Analyses of many companies 
show this ratio to range from 18 
per cent to 60 per cent. If your 
business shows under 35 per cent 
for this ratio, that would seem to 
be satisfactory. A very similar 
ratio which is sometimes used re- 
lates the current liabilities to th 
total liabilities. 


Ratio No. 6 


The percentage of net worth in 
vested in fixed assets is shown by 
the ratio: 

Fixed Assets 


Formula = ———-—— 


Net Worth 

Analysis of statements in vari 
ous industries shows this ratio t 
range from 1 per cent to 70 pei 
cent. From 1931 to 1935 the aver 
age for 100 machinery manufac 
turers was 48.82 per cent. 

Dun and Bradstreet, Inc., cau 
tions that operations should b: 
carefully analyzed if this ratio ex 
ceeds 75 per cent for businesses 
exceeding 


with net investments 


$250,000. 
Ratio No. 7 


The ratio of funded debt t 
fixed assets is of interest in vie' 
of the fact that most long teri 
borrowing is usually for the pu 
chase of new equipment. Thi 
ratio is shown: 

Funded Debt 


Formula = — 
Fixed Assets 


Ratio No. 8 
The ratio of current assets t 
total assets shows: 


Current Assets 


Formula = ————————_ 
Total Assets 
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Other similar ratios which arc 
sometimes used are: Working 


apital to fixed assets, current 


issets to net worth, and _ fixed. 


issets to total assets. 


Ratios SHowinc Earnine 
CAPACITY 
Ratio No. 9 


The rate of earnings on total 
apital is shown by the ratio: 
Income Before Interest and 
Income Tax 
Formula = — 
Total Liabilities+ Net Worth 
This ratio provides an indica- 
ion of the economic productivity 
{ capital and is a measure of 
wning power from the man- 
igerial view as distinguished from 
he stockholders’ viewpoint. This 
‘atio is really a better index to 
operating efficiency than the one 
‘ollowing, which is related to net 
vorth, inasmuch as the former is 
ot affected by whether the capital 
s furnished by stockholders or 
vutsiders. 
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Many a sound business suffers when bankers, creditors or investors begin to ask pointed questions because the manage- 
ment is unable to show trends, where the business is headed, how it stacks up with competitors, and past performances 


Ratio No. 10 


The profits-worth ratio is shown 
by the ratio: 
Net Income Available for 


Stockholders 


Formula 
Net Worth 
An analysis of a large number 
of statements in various industries 
shows this ratio to range from 1.5 
per cent to 12 per cent. Approxi 


mately 100 machinery manufac 


turers show the following for this 
ratio: 

1932 1933 1934 1935 
10.040; 83°; 1 23°, 5.58% 


It is interesting to note that in 
analyzing almost 1,000 statements 
for 1929 no earnings were found 
exceeding 12 per cent, somewhat 
contradictory to the general im 
pressions in some quarters that ex 
orbitant profits were being earned 
in industrial establishments. A 
ratio above 8 per cent would be 
considered good in most lines of 


business. This ratio shows earn 


_— 


(Kaufmann and Fabry Photo) 


ing power from the stockholders’ 


viewpoint, 
Ratio No. 11 


The rate of earnings based upon 
working capital is shown by the 
ratio: 

Net Profits 
Formula 
Current Assets+ Current 
Liabilities 

An analysis of many statements 
shows this ratio to range from 4 
per cent to 25 per cent. Approxi- 
mately 100 machinery manufac 


turers show the following for this 


ratio: 
1932 1933 1934 1935 
17.91% 2.04% 2 94% 10.96% 


If your business earns 10 per 
cent on its working capital, that 
could be considered normal. 

Ratio No. 12 

The number of times fixed 
charges are earned is an often- - 
used ratio for investments. It is 


expressed : (Continued on page 41) 
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ow Shall We Pay the 
eneral Manager P  DARTNELL SALARY SURVEY FOR 1938 





years and five months 


sharing arrangement 








WHAT THE CHECK-UP SHOWS 


Your typical general manager began work with the same 


company which now employs him 
He held a variety of jobs, working up gradually to the 
general management position 


His average length of service, as general manager, is ten 
He receives a salary plus a bonus, or some sort of profit- 


He counts as most valuable in his experience the time he 
spent as a salesman, or in sales executive work 








I $20,000 a year too much to 
pay the general manager of a 
company with an annual volume of 
approximately $1,000,000? This 
figure was the highest reported in 
a recent survey of general man- 
agers’ salaries and duties con- 
ducted by the publishers of Amert- 
CAN Business. 

The lowest figure reported was 
$5,000, and the next lowest was 
$7,200. In 


nearly every case 
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where details of salary arrange- 
ments were given, the general man- 
ager received some kind of bonus, 
based on profitable operation of 
the company of which he was in 
charge. The general manager who 
works on a straight salary, with- 
out some profit-sharing or bonus 
plan, was the exception. 

There was a tremendous vari- 
ation in general managers’ sal- 
aries reported in the survey. Even 





in companies doing approximately 
the same volume of business ther 
was a wide variation in basic sal 
aries. While this is of course in 
evitable, depending on the natur« 
of the business, the experience of 
the general manager in question, 
and the profit-making possibilities 
of the business, there were r 
ported variations of $43,000 a 
year in the salaries of general 
managers of companies doing only 
$2,500,000 in annual volume. 

In the survey just completed, 
there was a similar variation re 
ported in salaries paid to general 
managers in business of varying 
volume brackets. In the tabulation 
on the adjoining page there ar 
a number of figures showing sal 
aries paid to general managers i! 
businesses of various sizes. 

One of the 
points developed by this surve, 


most interesting 
was the fact that many genera 
managers have been employed by 
the same company during all of 
their business life. To be exact, 
43.75 per cent of those wh: 
answered the question were neve! 
employed by any company sav 
the one of which they are now gen 
eral manager. In addition to this 
18.75 per cent of those reporting 
have been employed by the sam 
company all their business life ex 
cept for a number of minor jobs 
engaged in while going throug! 
school. If we omit these petty an: 
boyish jobs, it seems that bett: 
than 60 per cent of present-da) 
general managers have worked fo 
one company all of their busines: 
careers. However, some of thos: 
who reported have had amazing 
experiences in a wide field of activ 
ity. One man modestly admits ha\ 
ing worked for fifty-nine differen 
companies, before landing as gen 
eral manager of his present com 
pany. The general manager of on 
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$1,000,000 


$ 20,000 
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$ 10,400 $ 5,000 
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$ 18,400 $ 7,000 





$5,000,000 


$ 75,000 


$30,000 


$10,000 





$7,900,000 





$100,000 





$40,000 bs 


1 
12,500 











small, midwest company reports 
that he began with his present or- 
vanization as a clerk, then became 
. bookkeeper, shipping clerk, col- 
ector, salesman, and finally gen- 
ral manager. 

Another general manager who 
has held his position since 1931 
tells us that he was a salesman, 
sales supervisor, department man- 
ager and then general manager. 
Still another man claims that he 
worked in every department before 
lie was appointed general manager. 
Several present-day general man- 


agers were salesmen and branch’ 


office managers. More than 12 per 
cent of those who reported were, 
at one time or another, in business 
for themselves. 

There was a great changing 
around in 1932, for that was the 
year reported by more general 
managers than any other as the 
year in which they were appointed 
to their present positions. Thus it 
would seem that a period of stress 
and depression holds opportunities 
for men who are “comers.” There 
were no general managers in the 
entire group reporting who had 
held their present position as long 
is twenty years. So it seems that 
as far as general management of 
business is concerned we have had 
a complete change since the World 
War. Less than 10 per cent of 
those reporting had their present 
jobs in 1920. The same number, ex- 
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actly, have been on the job since 
1922, giving them sixteen years 
of experience in their present ca- 
pacities. The average length of 
service was ten years, five months. 

One of the questions asked in the 
survey was, “What experience do 
you consider most useful and valu 
able in the training of a future gen- 
eral manager—selling experience, 
production experience, financial 
experience, branch management 
experience?” It was requested that 
one of the positions be checked. 
No one checked production experi- 
ence as being most valuable in the 
training of future general man- 
agers. All the others received at 
least a few votes, but selling ex- 
perience was checked by more than 
three times as many people as 
was any other type of experience. 
Sixty-eight and a fraction per 
cent of all answers checked selling 
experience as a general manager’s 
best preparation for his job. Com- 
menting on this, one business 
executive wrote, “For most busi- 
nesses I rank selling experience as 
the most valuable for a general 
manager, not only because sales 
are more often the important key 
to profits, but because sales train- 
ing qualifies a man to sell ideas, 
plans and enthusiasm to his or- 
ganization. A general manager of 
this type is best at selling the 
right type of man on working for 
him in order to fill other key posi- 





tions. BUT—for a lot of busi 
nesses, the salesman type of gen 
eral manager is poison. You are 
playing with fire.” 

After selling experience, finan 
cial experience was ranked as 
most important, receiving 18.75 
per cent of all votes; while credit 
and branch management experi 
ence received exactly the same 
number of votes which, expressed 
in percentages, indicates that only 
slightly more than 6 per cent of all 
those operating in this survey 
ranked credit or branch manage- 
ment experience as most important 
in the early training of a general 
manager. 

Another man, who is now presi- 
dent of a well-known company and 
who was formerly a general man- 
ager, says that while he ranks sell- 
ing experience first in importance 
he knows of many companies where 
production experience would be 
more important. A number of an- 
swers indicated that the question 
cannot be answered accurately, 
that everything depends on the 
man, the type of business, and com- 
petitive conditions. There might be 
times in a company’s business life 
that a production-minded general 
manager would be. just right; 
whereas, later, when sales and not 
production came to be the para- 
mount problem, a_ sales-minded 
general manager would fill the bill 
far better. 
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NEW YORK: Ahead of schedule, publicized by round-the-world flights, the 
New York World's Fair will cause expenditure of $150,000,000 before gates open 


40 Ways to Profit by 
The 1939 Fairs 


HE fair held in Chicago during 

1933 and 1934 was an un- 
doubted stimulus to business, and 
most authorities agree that it was 
helpful in stimulating the recovery 
this country experienced until 
1937 when the recession set in. 

It is possible—even probable 
that the two fairs to be held in 
1939 will have an even greater 
stimulating effect on all business 
during the coming year and the 
year to follow. That both fairs 
will have a tremendous influence 
on every phase of business for 
years to come scems undoubted. 
The Chicago fair left its imprint 
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on a thousand phases of business, 
from the design and style of filling 
stations and store fronts, to retail 
sales methods. 

The business man who feels that 
he need not concern himself about 
the fairs next year, because he is 
unable to have an exhibit or a 
booth, should recall the wide- 
spread effect of the Chicago fair 
on business everywhere to under- 
stand that there will scarcely be 
a business of any kind in America 
which will not feel, in some meas- 
ure at least, the effect of the two 
one in New York, the 


other in San Francisco. 


big fairs 


Suppose we consider for a 
moment just a few of the factors. 
In the first place, more of every 
business man’s customers will bs 
away next year than ever before. 
This means that the business man 
must make his own offerings so at- 
tractive that customers will buy 
from him before not after they 
leave for their visits to one or both 
fairs next year. The temptation 
for a man or woman to postpon 
buying until he reaches New York 
or San Francisco will be terrific. 
This means that every provincial 
business man with things to sell 
must conduct a vigorous campaign 
to compete with the more spectacu 
lar shops of the two larger cities 

Chrysler surprised the world in 
1933 and 1934 with the volume of 
actual sales made in his exhibit 
building in Chicago. Hundreds otf 
people came to Chicago in old 
cars and drove home new ones 
which they had not anticipated 
buying, but which were sold to 
them right in the Chrysler exhibit 
Other companies sold things too, 
but it is probable that Chrysle: 
made more of this unusual sales 
opportunity than others. Th 
automobile dealer who sells a new 
car to a man for use in visiting th: 
1939 fairs need not worry about 
his buying another at the fair. 

In advertising, in sales promo 
tion campaigns, in sales contests, 
in publicity, radio programs—i: 
every phase of business-building 
activity—the influence of the fairs 
will be felt in 1939. The soone 
business begins to tie in with this 
tremendous force, the sooner will 
business begin to profit from it. 

It was the Chicago fair whic! 
brought on the vogue for cut-ou! 
letters which has_ revolutionized 
the sign and outdoor advertising 
business. Some similar develo; 
ment. will come out of the two fairs 
in 1939—and a hundred others 
too. The thing for business to d: 
is to hook up with the fairs as 
whoie and be in a position to cas 
in on whatever trends develop. A 
though it may be too early to pr 
dict in detail just what trends wi 
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SAN FRANCISCO: Its picturesque situation, on a man-made island in San Francisco Bay, in sight of spectacular Golden 
Gate and beneath the two famed bridges, the western Fair will attract its share of visitors from the states and the Orient 


come out of these fairs, it is a 
lead-pipe cinch that many a busi- 
ness man will garner a fortune as 
. reward for his alertness in cash- 
ing in on them. 

Here follows, in ‘brief, some of 
the opportunities for business men 
who cannot, or will not, exhibit at 
the fairs, as well as those who ex- 
hibit at one or both fairs. 

1. If your factory is situated on 
i main route to the fairs in either 
city, write all your customers and 
invite them to stop over and visit 
your plant or office while en route. 

2. Write all customers your 
New York and San Francisco of- 
tices are at their services. 

3. Arrange now to have hotel 
iccommodations in both cities 
wailable for your own organiza- 
tion members and for your good 
customers, in the event both cities 
ire overcrowded. 

+. Plan sales contests for your 
salesmen with trips to one or the 
other, or both, fairs as rewards. 

5. Plan dealer or jobber con- 
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tests with fair trips as rewards. 

6. Check possibilities of showing 
your product in use in fair build- 
ings, equipment, exhibits, ete. 

7. Check possibilities of selling 
your products to exhibitors. The 
Howell Company made a “killing” 
during the 1933 Chicago fair be- 
cause it furnished chairs to the 
administration building, and hun- 
dreds of exhibitors wanted similar 
chairs for their booths and offices 
at the fair. 

8. Every exhibit building, every 
attraction or structure of any 
kind holds promotional possibili- 
ties for the manufacturer keen 
enough to sell his material or 
equipment. Sales of American 
Asphalt Paint Company boomed 
for years because of the impetus 
given by business obtained from 
the Century of Progress in 1933- 
34 in Chicago. 

9. Investigate possibility of for- 
eign contacts and sales to fair 
visitors. San Francisco will draw 
heavily from Australia, the Orient, 


and the Pacific Islands. Be sure 
your San Francisco offices check 
up on possibilities of making valu- 
able contacts with these  visi- 
tors. The New York fair will draw 
visitors from everywhere. Have all 
foreign offices report visits of for- 
eign customers to you. 

10. Design and create new 
models of your product with a fair 
motif. Anything from a_ steam 
shovel to a pocket piece can be 
given a news value by adding a 
stripe of color, a little medallion, 
or a name plate (if nothing more) 
to tie in with the fairs. 

11. Arrange now for New York 
and San Francisco dealers to in- 
corporate your product or to tie 
in with special displays, booths, 
exhibits, advertising and __ sales 
events during the fair. 

12. If you have radio programs, 
arrange for stars of the program 


“ee ” 


to visit the fair. Texaco “stole 
the show when Ed Wynn, the, 
Texaco Fire Chief, visited the 


Century of Progress. 
e ba } 
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13. Arrange for hot-spot adver- 
tising locations in New York and 
San Francisco, and along main 
routes. Sherwin-Williams domi- 
nated all routes to Chicago in 
1933-34 with huge road signs. 

14. Begin checking chances for 
selling your product at the fair. 
Tremendous quantities of souve- 
nirs, drinks, food, refreshments 
will be sold. Walking canes, rain- 
coats, trick hats, toys, flags, but- 
tons, booklets, and a _ thousand 
other things will be sold in tre- 
mendous quantities. 

15. Check possibilities of work- 
ing with coin machine operators 
who will have vending machines at 
strategic places on the grounds of 
both fairs. 

16. Begin now to strengthen re- 
tail outlets in New York and San 
Francisco. Chicago merchants es- 
timated that the Century of Prog- 
ress brought $400,000,000 in 
new business to Chicago during six 
months of 1933. 

17. Investigate possibilities of 
making your product at the fair 
and selling it on the spot. The 
Reliance Manufacturing Company 
(among others) made shirts at 
Chicago and sold them virtually as 
fast as they were made. Other com- 
panies bottled whiskey, filled tubes 
of toothpaste, or assembled auto- 
mobiles right before visitors’ eyes. 

18. Incorporate the fair motif 
in dealer displays for 1939 if there 
is any possible connection with the 
fairs and your product. 

19. Plan newspaper, magazine, 
outdoor and direct-mail advertis- 
ing, to cash in on world-wide in- 
terest in the fair. Westinghouse 
issued a sixteen-page 
booklet showing how this company 
had played a vital part in many 
scientific advancements shown at 
the 1933 fair. 

20. If you make oil, gasoline, 
travelers’ needs or accessories, lug- 


popular 


gage, or any of the thousand and 
one things people will buy inci- 
dent to their trip to the fair, 
either before they leave or en 
route, print maps showing where 
your products are on sale or can 
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be bought and distribute them to 
consumers and dealers. 

21. Check possibilities of having 
your products displayed or used 
in state and city or community ex- 
hibits at both of the fairs. 

22. Strive to have your equip- 
ment, machinery or supplies used 
by exhibitors, concessionaires, and 
in all phases of fair operations. 
Forexample: Yourscales at weight 
guessing concessions; your cash 
registers at stores; your trucks by 
concessionaires ; your medicines at 
first-aid booths; your floor cover- 
ings in buildings; your insurance 
on buildings, exhibits, ete. 

23. Check possibilities of self- 
liquidating advertising and promo- 
tion plans at the fairs. Quaker 
Oats sold almost enough pancakes 
to pay exhibit expenses; Chrysler 
sold souvenir pocket pieces made 
on the spot. 

24. Bring out 
wrappings for all 


special outer 
packages or 
your products to be sold in New 
York and San Francisco during 
the fairs. Arrange these wrappings 
and packings to fit over the regu- 
lar cartons or packages so that 
dealers can tear off and destroy 
the fair designs and still have your 
regular wrappings and packages 
for any stock left over at the end 
of fair. 

25. <Arrange 1939 
schedules in advance to coincide 
with special fair events, with fair 
opening dates; schedule vacations 
-arefully—otherwise your offices 
and factories may be unexpectedly 
shorthanded. 

26. Do not forget the overflow 
crowds which will remain in cities 
such as Newark, Jersey City, 
Brooklyn, on Long Island, Stam- 
ford, Oakland, Berkeley, Sausalito 
and other near-by cities. 

27. Make a special effort to 
have your products used in New 
York and San Francisco hotels. 
Millions of visitors will be alert for 
new ideas of all kinds. Your furni- 
ture, linens, carpets, wall paper, 
paint, pictures, decorations, sheets, 
bedspreads, soap, bath- 
room fixtures, will be scrutinized 


vacation 


towels, 


by millions of people enjoying 
their first trips to both fair cities. 

28. If you conduct sales con- 
ventions, consider possibilities of 
holding these conventions in fair 
cities. There are both advantages 
and disadvantages in this plan, de- 
pending on how your business is 
tied up with the fair. 

29. Prepare a sales manual for 
dealers showing them how to sel! 
your product to fair visitors b« 
fore they leave home for trips. 

30. Cover “gateway” cities and 
key routes with your advertising 
to reach fair-bound visitors. Vir 
tually all rail traffic to San Fran 
cisco will clear through Los Ange 
les or Sacramento. Much of thx 
rail traffic to New York will clea: 
through Chicago, St. Louis, Cin 
cinnati, Philadelphia. Motor traffi 
to San Francisco will be concen 
trated on Route 30 west to Salt 


Lake, Route 40 thence to Sa 
Francisco. From the Southeast, 


motorists will concentrate on 
Highway 1 from Miami, Augusta, 
Raleigh, Richmond, Washington. 
Philadelphia, New York. From th« 
Middlewest, Route 30 will carry 
the bulk of the traffic; from th 
Southwest, U. S. 80, U. S. 70 and 
40 will all carry heavy traffic. 

31. Send executives to the fair 
grounds early to _ investigat 
trends, styles, construction ideas 
The Chicago fair had a vast in 
fluence on _ architecture, — stor 
fronts, displays, lighting. I! 
“made” chromium furniture, pu! 
the spotlight on the “streamline” 
movement in design, and influenced 
every new home built since 1935 
It brought a whole new conceptio: 
of color into hundreds of products 

32. Consider the possibility o 
engaging designers whose _buil< 
ings are spotlighted at thé fairs, 
to redesign your products, pack 
ages, labels, cartons, and to sty! 
your advertising, photographs. 
catalogs, etc. 

33. Buy radio time (if possibl: 
to precede or follow big even 
which will be broadcast from tl 
fairs, such as presidential visit+ 
ceremonies, etc.(Continued on page + 
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SEVEN WAYS TO PICK MEN 


FOR PROMOTION BY JOHN GARTH 


To pick a man for a bigger 
job, determine how well he 
works with others, find out 
if heiscalm under fire, and 
be sure that he is a man 
big enough to admit an oc- 
casional mistake which he 
is bound to make. But per- 
haps most important of 
all—is he profit-minded— 
does he know the need for 
keeping expenses lower 
than receipts? Here are 
seven tests for checking 


Does he work well with others? 
lL. Can he cooperate? Or is he a 
lone wolf who creates trouble when 
asked to follow another’s plan or 
pull in a team? A prominent busi- 
ness manager, who has pulled sev- 
cral large companies out of the 


doldrums, claims that this is the _ 


most important factor in deciding 
who deserves promotion. 


Will he admit an occasional 
s error? Or does he pass the 
blame down to assistants, palm it 
off on his secretary, or pass the 
buck to another department? No 
man who tries to blame mishaps or 
errors on subordinates can ever 
win the cooperation of people whose 
work he supervises. Rank-and-file 
employees are quick to spot a man- 
ager or executive who refuses to 
take blame for his own errors. 
They gang up on him every time 
and sabotage his best efforts. 


Is he calm under fire? When 

s things go wrong, when work 
piles up unexpectedly, when sched- 
ules must be met, does he pitch in 
and pull his weight? Or does he go 
to pieces, grow nervous, irritable? 
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Can he handle unusual situations 


without yelling for help? Is he 
quick to come forward with an 
alternative when some cherished 
plan fails or when unexpected fac- 
tors are uncovered? Only in times 
of emergency can we obtain a real 


measure of a man’s ability. 
4 Can he give _ instructions 
® clearly, accurately, 


standably? Many a man who is 


under- 


skilled at doing things himself lacks 
the ability or patience to instruct, 
teach, correct. Without this abil- 
ity, he will never get far in build- 
ing his own organization. He must 
depend entirely on skilled, experi- 
enced workers for all the jobs in 
the department. He is apt to let a 
department become overloaded with 


older, higher-priced employees. 


5 Is he prejudiced? Will he fill 
# up his department with people 
of his own faith, his own religion, 
or members of his own lodge, club, 
fraternity to the detriment of 
morale? Is he weak on discipline 
for his friends, too strict with peo- 
ple he dislikes personally? Here is 


one of the commonest causes for 


employee discontent—the men who 
play favorites. Business is honey- 
combed with them and pays a ter- 
rific price in employee turnover, 


sabotage and discontent. 


6 Does he know enough of the 
# work being done to judge the 
ability of his assistants? Has he 
performed at least some of the key 
tasks of workers he is to supervise? 
Will he recognize good perform- 
ance by subordinates? Will subor- 
dinates understand that he knows 
the work as well or better than they 
do? Does he understand the diffi- 
culties facing each worker he will 
be called upon to supervise, in- 
struct and lead? 


7 Is he profit-minded? Does he 
® understand that every activity 
in a business either contributes to, 
or detracts from, company profits? 
Will he watch expenses? Does he 
know the difference between eco- 
nomical operation and penny- 
pinching? Will he assume responsi- 
bility for lowering costs? Almost 
any executive can run a depart- 
ment or a business if he has un- 
limited funds with which to work. 
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FIVE FLYERS OVER ATLANTIC 


(Borvig Photo) 


Glancing at the headlines of a newspaper a reader could get a fairly sound idea of what had happened the previous day. The 
‘*headline habit’’ has made us a nation of glancers. The letter writer must learn to headline his ideas, so that even the man 
accustomed to reading the headlines can be teased or led to read enough of the letter to do what we want him to do 


Headline Your Ideas inja 


HILIP SNOWDEN, | noted 

British labor leader and one- 
time Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
used to tell of an experience he had 
as a young man seeking political 
favor. He was addressing a meet- 
ing of agricultural workers in the 
interests of the Labour Party. 
When he arose to speak, and after 
the applause died down, a big 
North countryman shouted out, 
“Make it plain, Mister, for we’re 
a lot of ignorant devils.” This 
blunt advice, Snowden many times 
said, he never forgot. Through- 
out his long and eventful political 
career he specialized on making it 
plain, so that the plain folks could 
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understand exactly what he meant. 

To be able to speak or write 
clearly is to some extent a gift. 
But in a larger sense, it is a re- 
flection of our own thinking. To 
write clearly, we must first of all 
think clearly. But that alone is not 
enough. In addition, we must, 
through practice and constant 
vigilance, acquire the knack of 
transferring an idea or a thought 
which is perfectly clear to us, so 
that it will be just as clear to the 
other fellow. How to do that is 
something that every business man 
needs to know. It makes the dif- 
ference between a good and a medi- 
ocre executive; it makes the dif- 


ference between a good salesma: 
and a misfit; it makes or breaks 
every sort of business letter. Th: 
most powerful _ business-building 
idea ever conceived is worthless 
until the man who has thought i! 
through, and who has it well fixe:! 
in his own mind, puts it into ci: 
culation. How best to do this, i: 
the question before the house. 
The first rule, or principle, | 
making yourself clear is to us 
words which people of 12-year-ol: 
intelligence can understand. I: 
not one of those who believe tl! 
often quoted statement of a fi 
mous editor that the averag 
American has the mentality of 
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Good and Bad Words for Business Letters 


The Professor Writes 


We will remunerate you 
Transmit your payment 
Please avoid procrastination 
This is a difficult job 

Please communicate at once 
We contemplate action 
Demonstrate your skill 

A considerable sum 

We sell to agriculturists 

I am desirous to work for you 
The experimental period 
Speak explicitly 


Please corroborate 


The Letter Man Writes 


We will pay you 
Send your payment 
Please avoid delay 
This is a hard job 
Please write at once 
We plan action 
Show your skill 

A large sum 

We sell to farmers 
I am eager to work for you 
The trial period 
Speak plainly 


Please confirm 








inja Letter 


13-year-old child. That might be 
true if we include illiterates. But 
anyone who has had to “sell” his 
ideas in a letter, or to a group of 
business men, knows how several 
different people reading the same 
letter, or listening to the same ex- 
planation, get an entirely different 
picture. 

One reason for this fact is that 
different words mean different 
things to different people. Take 
the word “believe,” for example. 
When you tell a person that you 
believe such and such a thing, he 
assumes that you know the thing 
to be a fact. According to correct 
usage the word belief describes a 
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conclusion we have reached which 
we are unable to prove; in other 
words, a decision based on feeling 
rather than facts. And there are 
thousands of similar words— 
words which mean one thing to 
you and a dozen different things 
to a dozen other people. Avoid 
these double meaning words. Stick 
to the simple Saxon words. They 
have come down through the cen- 
turies. They spring from the think- 
ing and conversation of a slow- 
minded people. Use “see” rather 
than “visualize”; “get” rather 
than “procure”; “caught” rather 
than “apprehend.” It may be more 
difficult to get just the exact 


THE SECOND OF A NEW SERIES OF LETTER ARTICLES 
BY CAMERON McPHERSON 


shading you wish with these simple 
words, but of what value is it to a 
writer to get fine shading of his 
thoughts, if the reader cannot 
understand his meaning? 

The next suggestion is equally 
trite, but even more frequently dis- 
regarded. Don’t bury your ideas 
in a sea of words. It takes more 
skill to say a thing in ten words 
than it does in a hundred. It is 
much more difficult to be concise 
than it is to be fluent. But the 
more words you use to transfer 
your ideas, the more danger of 
failure. There is an old English 
verse which contains these lines, 
and I recommend that you paste 
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them on your dictating machine: 

Words are like leaves; and 

where they most abound, 

Much fruit of sense beneath 

is rarely found. 

In the last several years there 
has been a vogue to write in a 
conversational style. We have been 
urged to dictate letters which will 
have an air of friendliness, and 
which will make the reader feel we 
are visiting him on paper. I have 
no quarrel with that idea. But 


many of us overindulge. We use a 


hundred words to say what could, 
with a_ little better 
said in fifty, or even twenty-five. 


thought, be 


In short, we have grown lazy. So 
we pick up the mouthpiece of our 
dictating machine and think as we 
talk, instead of thinking first. We 
may feel very proud of these 
friendly letters, but do they get 
your ideas over clearly? Are they 
perhaps like some of these “fluent” 
speakers we have all heard, to our 
sorrow, at banquets? They become 
so enraptured in the flow of words 








PLANT VISITS BUILD GOOD-WILL 


OOD factories, stores, laun- 

dries, dry cleaning plants, bak- 
eries, milk plants, cake bakers and 
other business organizations which 
need public good-will and con- 
fidence have found for many years 
it pays to use special effort to in- 
visitors to come and see the 
Continental 


duce 
plant in operation. 
Baking Company, in opening their 
new baking plant in Little Rock, 
Arkansas, chartered five Missouri 
Pacific Transportation Company 
busses to bring grocers and their 
clerks to see the new plant in 
operation. 
Approximately 250 grocery 
men accepted the company’s free 
ride to and from the plant. The 
visit was scheduled for evening, so 
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have to 
busy 


the grocers would not 
their during 
hours. Some traveled as much as 
120 miles for the round trip. All 
home the 


leave stores 


guests were returned 
same evening. The picture on this 
page shows some of the busses, the 
plant and some of the visitors. 
‘Many companies are arranging 
with clubs to hold meetings in 
plants, and, in some cases, con- 
tribute a small sum to the club for 
each visitor brought on an inspec- 
tion trip through a plant. Busi- 
ness men have found that an 
actual visit to a modern, well-kept, 
sanitary plant counteracts much 
of the public’s misunderstanding 
of business which is so prevalent 


today. 





that they entirely lose sight of the 
effect of them upon the minds of 
the people out in front. If the 
truth were known, most of the 
audience are 
“My gawd, 
shut up and sit down?” Fluent let- 


probably saying: 


when is he going to 


ters impress the reader about the 
same way, only with a long-winded 
letter the waste-paper basket sim 
plifies the problem. 

Then knack of 


pointing up a letter so that it fixes 


there is the 


the reader’s mind on the essential 
thing, rather than on some inci- 
dental thing. In this streamlined 
age we place too much importanc 
on the so-called “build-up.” To get 
to a given point, we start way over 
there, and by a process of hop 
skipping and jumping, we finally 
get down to cases and let the 
reader in on what we want to talk 
to him about. Now, of course, it is 
necessary to prepare a man’s mind 
for a new idea. It may be sound 
strategy first to clear his mind of 
existing misconceptions. It may 
be necessary to establish the 
basis for comparison. But 
letter 
seen which attempts to “build up” 
the reader defeats its 
Buyers these days get so many let 
people who 


proper 
nearly every I have ever 
purpose, 


ters from so many 
want them to do things they don’t 
want to do, that they won’t stay 
“hitched” for long. So you have to 
headline 
plant it as quickly as possible. 
One of the best sellers this sea 


your idea, in order to 


son is a book by Elmer Wheeler, of 
New York, on the use of word com 
binations which will quickly ge! 
over the principal buying reason 
for a person to buy what you ar 
selling. This Pye combination, as 
he expresses it, should: “Sell th 
sizzle and not the steak.” What li 
means is that you should take 

proposition, analyze it, and deter 
mine what it has that people want 
Then devise a way to express that 
want quickly—to headline it 
When you have it, use it as a rv 
sistance breaker and put it righ 
up in front. It is good strategy 
While I do 


(Continued on page 3 
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If I Wanted Wholesalers 
To Cheer for Me 


Every manufacturer who sells to or through wholesalers should be interested in 
reading some of the pertinent points stressed by active wholesalers who tell what 


they think manufacturers should do to win wholesaler cooperation and patronage 


BY GEORGE A. BRAZIER 


Butler Brothers 


WOULD very definitely plan my 

manufacturing schedule, as far 
as possible, along definite price 
ranges. In other words, I would 
plan to make an item to retail at, 
let’s say 25 cents, considering my 
distributors and their need for a 
living gross profit. 

I would definitely decide upon a 
a policy that would 





sales policy 
take into consideration in the be- 
ginning the classes of distributors 
that I proposed to serve and their 
need, as well as my own, for a living 
gross profit. 

Having once set up that sales 


policy which would provide for’ 


cost differentials for the various 
classes I proposed to sell, I would 
adhere to that policy until such 
time as I was convinced it was not 
a proper set-up. 

Before setting up this sales 
policy by classes I would very defi- 
nitely take into consideration the 
fact that if the chains were to be 
sold, I would have to sell them. I 
would also accept as a fact that 
only on rare occasions could the 
wholesaler take care of the depart- 
ment stores, but, nevertheless, I 
would so arrange my price sched- 
ule that the wholesaler could, if he 
so desired, contact and sell the de- 
partment stores on the same basis 
as I sold them and with some profit 
to himself. 

I would refrain from actively so- 
liciting the balance of the retail 
trade, but if I did accept their 
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business it would be on a basis that 
the average wholesaler could serve 
them on the same basis with legi- 
timate profit to the wholesaler. 

I most certainly would recognize 
and allow for a functional discount 
to the wholesaler. I most certainly 
would arrange for a proper price 
differential for that type of whole 
saler who could give me volume or 
quantity business and, if necessary 
to accomplish this, I would set up a 
graduated price schedule on stated 
quantity purchases, 


BY J. M. PENLAND 


Pres. Southwestern Drug Corp. 


WOULD decide on a distribu- 

tion policy, selling either direct 
to retailers or exclusively through 
wholesalers, and then stick to this 
policy without deviation. 

I would make an honest effort, 
based upon fact-finding investiga- 
tion, to understand the wholesaler’s 
problems, and in my sales promo- 
tions endeavor to help rather than 
hinder him. 

I believe, until they had been 
tried and found wanting, that 
wholesalers’ salesmen could _ sell 
if they have proper selling tools. 

I would not condemn wholesalers, 
individually or generally, when my 
selling policy left the wholesaler 
only the C.0.D.’s or slow pays. 

I would legally maintain prices, 
even at the risk of losing price-cut- 
ting dealers or wholesalers. 

I would decide early in my pro- 
gram whether or not the advan- 


tages offered by service whole- 
salers were important to my plans, 
and, if so, I would eliminate those 
distributors whose policies are not 
definite. 

I would lessen the threat of pri- 
vate brands on my products by in- 
creasing the mark-up to distribu- 
tors, wholesalers and retailers. 

I would never load my distribu- 
tors with big deals just before an- 
nouncing a price decline, a new 
package, or a new product, which 
often forces wholesalers to sell at 
cost or less. 

I would get away from tricky, 
complicated discounts, which are 
expensive for the wholesaler in 
pricing, bookkeeping and risk of 
error, and which offer no special 
reason for existence. 

I would personally visit terri- 
tories more frequently. Too many 
manufacturers have “big city” 
complexes which distort their mer- 
chandising ideas. 

I would keep in mind that the 
wholesaler stocks thousands of 
items and cannot be expected to 
devote 10 per cent of his time to a 
line with a volume amounting to an 
infinitesimal percentage of his 
total volume. 

I would not cook up contests for 
the wholesaler’s salesmen, or deals 
granting extended unreasonable 
terms, without consulting the 
wholesaler. 

I would not send high-pressure 
detail men into a territory to over- 
stock retailers, often resulting in 
heavy credit losses or returns to 


the wholesaler. 
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ARE EMPLOYMENT REFERENCES 





Yes! 
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Say these widely experienced personnel and employment men who 
feel that the chief job in hiring new employees is to study each ap- 


plicant’s record and to devise tests which will indicate their strong 
and weak points rather than to rely on the vague and often “‘white- 
washy’’ answers to inquiries concerning past records of applicants 


C. L. PATTERSON 


Personnel Director, United 
Autographic Register Company 


W. J. VILES 


Personnel Director 
E. J. Brach and Sons 


F. A. POPE 


Manager, Publicity Division 
Worthington Pump and 
Machinery Corporation 


C. P. MAYFIELD 


Personnel Manager, Fidelity 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


M. J. FIREY 


Sales Personnel Manager, Iron 
Fireman Manufacturing Co. 


Reference replies are in most instances of little value. Employers will 
give favorable replies to inquiries concerning employees dismissed for 
cause on the ground that they do not want to blacklist them from 
further employment. Many reference inquiries sent out by prospectiv: 
employees are so detailed and lengthy, so impractical and so ridiculous 
I am disposed to throw them in the wastebasket, and not answer them 
at all. Such inquiries do not deserve answers in my opinion. . 


The greater number of reports received from former employers are a 
waste of both the sender’s and seeker’s time. I believe it will be to th« 
advantage and practically a necessity for each employer to be more 
conscientious in their exchange of references as soon as we begin paying 
benefits under the Unemployment Compensation Act. In other words 
there is a direct necessity for knowing the employee’s previous rate and 
accumulated waiting time. 


The bulk of reports from previous employers are vague and of little 
value. Any checking through past employers which may be made cannot 
be handled properly by a standard form, particularly because informa- 
tion which may be required will probably differ with every applicant 
and with the different jobs for which they are being considered. Of 
course for the employee who must be entrusted with the handling of 
money or equivalent responsibilities this is entirely different. 


The very great majority of our placements are in beginner clerical 
jobs where the previous record is simply scholastic—and we place moré 
reliance in the measurement tests we give than in scholastic records. W: 
cover references in placements of older persons in more important posi- 
tions, but do not give them must weight unless they are outspoken ir 
praise, backed by collateral facts. If they are outspoken in condemnation, 
also backed by facts, we are forced to give them weight. 


Reports from previous employers are of little value. One man we wer: 
considering, whose references were apparently okay, turned out to be 
bum check artist of long standing. Another, whose references seemed first 
class, was a bigamist and was wanted by an automobile finance compan) 
for absconding with a car without the necessary payments. We have th: 
references of men who are to represent us investigated by a credit report 
ing agency to check personal history. 
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ES|A WASTE OF TIME AND MONEY? 





Ne! 


These equally experienced personnel directors feel that it is important to 


check every reference with utmost care and accuracy. They believe that 
careful checking of references has a good effect upon the future employee 
and are convinced that the personnel man is not doing a thorough job 
if he overlooks any opportunity to unearth the facts about an applicant 


E. L. CARPENTER 


Assistant Treasurer 
Cudahy Packing Company 


C. B. CALDWELL 


Retail Personnel 
Sears Roebuck and Company 


W. R. ALLEN 


Personnel Manager 
L. S. Ayres and Company 


WILLIAM J. HARPER 


Personnel Officer 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 


RAYMOND L. WILSON 


Personnel Director 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Co. 
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We do not believe that it is a waste of time and money to investigate 
references, as it has a certain good effect upon the applicant to know 
that he is being investigated. We have proof that many companies will 
notify us if there was anything specifically wrong with an applicant. We 
send questionnaires to all previous employers unless the applicant has 
been doing temporary work in a number of places, in which case we 
question several of the longest term employers. 


We send a reference request to all employers for the past five years. 
In addition, we check each applicant’s name and description against the 
files maintained by a national service company. In case the applicant 
states he was in business for himself or unemployed for a period of more 
than thirty days, it is necessary to investigate personal references. These 
are usually of little value, but we try to verify them from local credit 
bureaus and business men. 


We use a standard form in investigating references given by appli- 
cants. While we do not question all previous employers, we make it a 
rule to check with about three. With applicants for executive positions, 
we write special letters asking for specific information. Enough previous 
employers give us helpful information about applicants to make it worth 
while to check them. While we do not use long-distance telephone in 
checking references, we do use local telephone calls. 


Generally speaking, all references furnished by applicants are investi- 
gated. We use two form letters for this purpose; one for previous em- 
ployers and one for schools. Occasionally these form letters are supple- 
mented by confidential reports which we obtain through outside agencies. 
This type of report is used only in cases where the applicant is being 
considered for a position of a somewhat special nature and perhaps in- 
volves a certain amount of financial responsibility. 


For men hired for sales, claims, auditing, accounting, underwriting 
and other technical positions, we do investigate all previous employers 
and the records of educational institutions. Unless clerks are going to 
have positions as cashiers, where they handle company money, check 
writers, or examiners, we investigate references from only the most 
recent employers. An appreciable number of past employers give informa- 
tion which causes us to decide against applicants. 
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Drivers of these trucks grew careless because insurance coverage was too liberal and they knew their routes too well. But 
with a different type of insurance, and frequent switching of drivers, accidents and maintenance costs were greatly reduced 
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How Safety Work Cut Overhead for 
Pfaff Baking Company 





Revamped insurance coverage, charge-backs to drivers, 


speed governors, 


il filters, fog-piercing lights, plus 


educational work, cut accidents from 250 to 5 in one 
year and not one of them was serious or expensive 





BY LAWRENCE R. BLOOMENTHAL 


ECENTLY, the Pfaff Baking 
Company of Fort 
Iowa, discovered that while its 


Dodge, 


bakery business had shown a 
profit, its fleet of fifty trucks 
actually had been operating at a 
loss. Analysis of operating records 
for the preceding two years dis- 
closed that there had been nearly 
250 accidents involving its trucks 
during a single year. 

As its business had expanded to 
cover a state-wide territory, this 
firm had taken it more or less for 
granted that an increase in the 
accident rate was to be expected 
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and had depended upon its “fleet 
insurance” to take care of all 
claims. But, when the insurance 
company sent a warning that the 
premium would be considerably in- 
creased unless there was a definite 
decline in the number of accidents, 
then aggressive steps were taken to 
remedy the situation. 

A thorough survey revealed 
that most of the accidents were 
unnecessary and could have been 
prevented. One of the first dis- 
coveries made by Traffic Manager 
Lloyd Eaton was that the type 
of insurance carried on the fleet 


had encouraged some recklessness 
Under the “full coverage” plan in 
force at that time, no part of th 
damage had to be paid by th 
bakery in case of accidents and 
the management made no deduc 
tion from the pay checks of negli 
gent drivers. Because of this leni 


ent point of view, employees hac 





acquired a negligent and careless 
attitude. Then, too, there was a 
strong tendency to take advantag: 
of the fact that old trucks wer 
regularly replaced by new ones and 
drivers felt free to take more risks 
As a result of the survey, thi 
Pfaff officials soon were convinced 
that they were not realizing a fai) 
return on the capital invested in 
their delivery fleet. The frequency 
of repairs showed that deprecia 
tion from hard usage was far out 
of proportion to age and mileage. 
In addition, there was the facto: 
of “time loss” when cars were laid 
up for repairs; in order to carr) 
on a normal delivery service, it wa 
necessary to arrange special d 
liveries and to reroute all goods: 
all of these factors brought abot 
a surprisingly large deficit. 
Beside the expenses caused b 
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VEHICLE COST PER MILE 





Miles 
Traveled 


Vehicle 


504 
480 
1,313 
362 
360 
140 
2,700 
2,824 
3,791 
4,010 
3,498 
4,068 
639 
3,285 
1,686 











Gallons Gas 


Mile Used 


Cost per Miles per 


Gallon 


Quarts Oil 
Used 


$0 058 
063 
O41 
055 
083 
161 
052 
038 
Ot 
O42 
052 
O41 
051 
027 


026 


zs=— © ee &- & 
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Served on 


Route No 


Miles per 
Quart 





accidents directly, other less ob- 


vious losses must be considered. 
For instance, it was a rule that the 
traffic visit 


scene of every accident whenever 


manager must 
there was a doubt as to the com- 
pany’s responsibility. Afterward, 
it was necessary for him to spend 
further time away from his regu- 
lar duties to prepare police and 
insurance reports, interview driv- 
ers and witnesses and arrange for 
temporary substitutes for injured 
drivers. 

Several drastic changes in policy 
were adopted to combat the situ- 
ation. First, the entire insurance 
program was rearranged so that 
the policy was converted from full 
coverage to a “$25 deductible” by 
which the bakery agreed to pay 
the first $25 on each accident 
claim for which it was responsible. 
All drivers were notified that in 
the future they would be required 
to contribute one-half the cost up 
to $25 which the company would 
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the’ 


have to meet in cases of accidents 
that might have been avoided. No 
penalty ever is imposed for clearly 
unavoidable accidents. 

At the 
‘ampaign was instituted, 


same time, an active 
safety 
and a more thorough mechanical 
service was arranged for all equip- 
ment. While the maintenance cost 
per truck was increased, this addi- 
tional expense was soon absorbed 
by the savings effected. Report 
tickets were printed and drivers 
were required to report any me- 
chanical defects they might have 
noticed along the route to the ga- 
rage foreman every day when they 
pulled in. Space was allotted for 
a daily statement of the condition 
of the brakes, steering, and so 
forth. 

Speed governors had been in use 
ever since the fleet had been in serv- 
ice but a certain leeway had been 
the better 
Their trucks had been permitted 
five to 


granted to drivers. 


to go ten miles an hour 


faster than those of less capable 
men, Under the new policy, how- 
ever, a new and improved type of 
governor was installed which shut 
off all truck speeds at forty miles 
per hour. No discrimination was 
made and no concessions were al- 
lowed to anyone. 

Oil costs were found to be an 
important expense item and steps 
were taken to reduce it by the 
purchase of a removable cartridge 
type of oil filter for each truck. 
In this way, the original oil can 
be used almost indefinitely so long 
as cartridges are changed regu- 
larly every month. 

Although the law did not re- 
quire it specifically, the bakery de- 
cided to add extra safety equip- 
ment to all the trucks. Each car 
maintained a daily average of 165 
miles, and most of the driving took 
place between midnight and day- 
Special fog-piercing lights - 
the 


(Continued on page 40) 


light. 


were installed on radiator 


bars; amber 
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Fred Harvey's Employee Training Methods 


BY EUGENE WHITMORE 





. Without formal training schools Fred Harvey main- 
RAINING of employees in the tains a perpetual educational and training system 


Fred Harvey System begins with 4 ‘ ' . 
selection, Every precaution is which recruits unskilled help and turns out skilled 


taken to insure the hiring of un- employees who are taught to render a high standard 
usually high type and intelligent of personalized service to millions of customers 
personnel, for it is the policy of 
the management to promote mem- 
bers of the organization to higher 
positions as fast as vacancies oc- 
cur. It is rare and unusual for an 
outsider to be hired for any sort 
of executive position in the or- 
ganization. 

Because of this long-standing 
policy it is a practice to hire every 
new employee with the idea that 
here is a potential future manager 
of some important unit in the sys- 
tem—a hotel, a union station 
operation, a dining room or a mer- 
chandising unit. 

For example, in hiring stewards 
for dining cars, it is the practice 
to talk with dozens of candidates, 
all of them men who have had ex- 
perience in some position where 
they are responsible for serving 
food. Candidates for these posi- 
tions are usually men who have 
had close supervision of food serv- 
ice and who know food. Often they 
have been food checkers in high- 
grade hotels; or they may have 
been head waiters in first-rate din- 











Above: Comparatively few Fred Harvey 
employees have had experience when 
they are hired, but every employee re- 
ceives careful training from selected 
executives who have demonstrated 
skill and patience in training workers 


Left: Before a waitress serves custom- 
ers in an important lunch or dining 
room she has had training, first serv- 
ing the “‘officers’’ table, then in asmal! 
lunch room where she is taught by 
Fred Harvey managers and executives 
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Right: Daily supervision by men who 
correct errors on the spot, instead of 
‘reporting’ them is a part of the Fred 
Harvey System's method of maintain- 
ing service standards from Cleveland 
to San Francisco and from Chicago 
to the Gulf of Mexico and on trains 


stewards serve on one of these crack 
Santa Fe trains they have had a series 
of jobs under men skilled in certain 
specialties, and have served their time 
working on branch line trains where 
volume is small and patrons scarce 


ing rooms or restaurants. After a 
man is finally weeded out from a 
number of applicants and several 
executives agree that he is likely 
raw material for a position as a 
dining car steward, he is put to 
work with one of a group of es- 
pecially selected stewards who 
have proved their ability to teach 
others. There is no’ set period of 
training, and no cast-iron rules or 
“courses” of training. He goes to 
work in a dining car, under the 
supervision of a steward who has 
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been carefully selected for the high 
standard of his work. Here, the 
new man works as long as it seems 
necessary. 

While learning, he is paid al- 
most the same salary he is to re- 
ceive when he is qualified. Thus 
there is no penalty on his earning 
power if he happens to be the type 
of employce who learns and absorbs 
information slowly. There is no 
hurry to push him out into his job 
before he is ready. His work is 
carefully observed by traveling 


supervisors or instructors. When 
he shows unmistakably that he is 
ready to assume charge of a din- 
ing car on his own, he is given a 
car and put to work. From this 
point on there is almost literally 
no limit to his future; all through 
the system there are men in re- 
sponsible positions who once had 
charge of dining cars, and who 
were promoted, step by step, to 
higher positions. 

In recent years the methods of 
recruiting and training cooks or 
chefs has changed considerably, 
due to conditions over which Fred 
Harvey had no control. Prior to 
the World War almost every Fred 
Harvey cook was a man who had 
been trained in European hotels 
and restaurants; without excep- 
tion they were good cooks who had 
served long apprenticeships; they 
knew food and food preparation. 
Such men have not been available 
for many years; immigration laws 
and other conditions have made it 
necessary for the Harvey System 
“raise its own” cooks. 

In hiring cooks the same care is 


to 


taken in original selection as in 
hiring stewards ; bright, intelligent 
men with good records are hired. 
They are put to work as “fourth 
cooks.” As one official of the com- 
pany said, “They begin by learn- 
ing to heat water.” A fourth cook 
washes dishes, too. By example our ° 
new “fourth cook” sees what goes 
on in a kitchen that is speeding 
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across the western plains at sixty 
or more miles per hour. Here again, 
we find no cast-iron rules, no set 
periods for training, no hard-and- 
fast rules. Gradually our novice 
cook begins to perform some of the 
simpler tasks in cooking and food 
preparation. He becomes a fryer, 
for example, turning out break- 
fasts and the simpler parts of 
other meals. The first cook has 
every incentive to help this novice, 
for every task he learns to perform 
well leaves that much less work 
for the first cook, and frees him 
from that much extra routine for 
more important tasks. 

On Fred Harvey dining cars 
throughout the West are cooks 
who are especially skilled in cer- 
tain phases of their work; one will 
be famous for his preparation and 
cooking of sea foods; another will 
be especially skilled in preparation 
of native meats, while still another 
will have demonstrated great skill 
with salads and other “side 
dishes.” Our “fourth cook,” by the 
time he has learned his way around 
a kitchen under the watchful eye 
of his first cook, will be transferred 
to another car, where the first 
cook is one of these celebrities of 
the system, famous for certain 
types of cooking. After a_ time 
under his second teacher, he will 
be transferred again to another 
car where still another chef has a 
reputation for great skill in some 
other phase of cookery. Finally 
the young man who started out 
heating water is a finished cook, 
and he starts out on a car which 
is a long way from the main line— 
a car where volume of business is 
known to be small. Gradually he 
works his way up to a main line 
diner or important hotel. 

But, even though he is put in 
charge of a kitchen, his training 
never stops. The Harvey System 
employs a number of traveling 
supervisors. It is the job of these 
men to check every operation of 
the service, find anything that 
may be wrong and correct it im- 
mediately. These men are not 
called “inspectors,” for, although 
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they report to the management, 
their first duty is to take up with 
the responsible man on the job, in 
the field, everything that is found 
to be a deviation from known 
standards, and to bring about the 
necessary corrections on the spot. 
For example, suppose one of the 
supervisors finds something wrong 
in a dining car pulling out of 
Temple, Texas, tonight. His first 
duty is to discuss with the steward 
the discrepancy and correct it on 
the spot. The steward knows if 
there is to be a report to head- 
quarters. He does not feel that he 
is being “spied upon,” and there 
is no secrecy whatever about the 
work of the traveling supervisors 
who are, actually, traveling in- 
structors. 
To keep 


Harvey officials have a 


up standards, the 
number 
of cooks who are looked upon as 
pace-setters. They are the top- 
notch men of the entire system, 
proved by years of successful ex- 
perience. The traveling  super- 
visors use these top ranking cooks 
as standards by which to judge all 
other cooks. “Just average” per- 
formance is not tolerated. Every 
cook must be reconciled to having 
his work judged in comparison 
with these few, selected pace-set- 
ters whose records in every phase 
of their work are above average. 
Thus the new cook, who has just 
been given charge of a diner on a 
branch line where volume is low, 
knows that it is not enough for him 
to strike an average of perform- 
ance which is about the level, for 
he is to be judged in comparison 
with the best men in the system— 
the men on the crack Santa Fe 
transcontinental trains. 

Harvey officials and supervisors 
constantly drive home to the men 
that there is a standard to main- 
tain; cooks know that they are 
furnished with the best materials 


food. 


There is among cooks a real pro- 


—tools, equipment and 
fessional pride, for a good cook is 
as much an artist and a _ profes- 
sional man as a member of any 
other profession. In the Harvey 


System their skill and ability is 
treated with respect and consider 
ation; they are constantly encour 
aged to do their best work, and 
every man in the organization 
knows that the right kind of work 
will eventually mean a promotion 
to a more important post, eithe: 
in the form of a promotion to some 
executive or supervisory capacity 
or a promotion to a busier, large: 
unit in the system. 

Discipline is strict, yet in every 
phase of the work there is a reli 
ance on judgment and common 
sense instead of dependence or 
rules and printed books of instruc 
tion. Teaching is by example, anc 
it is constant, ever present and 
one might say, relentless. Despit: 
the lack of cast-iron rules, nothing 
is left to guesswork. 

On diners coming out of Cali 
fornia it is not unusual to find « 
menu of so-called “eastern foods.’ 
Why? 


shown that people who have bee: 


Because long study has 


living in California have alread, 
had their fill of sand dabs, sole. 
abalone steaks and other typicall) 
West Coast dishes. Only a car 
fully planned system enables ever) 
diner to offer its guests straw 
berries in the desert, fresh veg: 
tables anywhere between Chicago 
and San Francisco, other delica 
cies in and out of season, day 
after day. 

Meticulous records are kept and 
‘areful accounting checks on ever) 
operation are made. For example, 
your meal checks, after they hav 
been paid, are abstracted, meal by 
car, and checked 


meal, car by 


against the weekly inventories 
which are turned in from every 
dining car and dining room ope: 
ation. This is but another metho: 
of judging the ability of chefs and 
cooks. The meal check abstracts 
show how many steaks, for in- 
stance, a chef is cutting out of « 
certain quantity of meat he has 
requisitioned. He knows that he }s 
more likely to be corrected fo: 
cutting too many steaks than fo 
cutting too few. Criticism and co) 
rection (Continued on page / 
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A Cranky Customer Who Saved a Business 


OUR shipments were all delayed. Your packing 

was careless. You made a mistake in every requisi- 
tion we sent you. No one in your office seemed effi- 
cient except your credit man, and his letters were 
insulting. Every contact with you has been unpleas- 
ant. You have received our last order.” 

A young general manager who had just been 
called in to put a dying business on its feet found 
this letter on the top of his stack of mail, the second 
day he was on duty. 

That night he started on a trip to visit this cus- 
tomer. Tactfully he explained to the irate customer 
next morning how he had taken over a new job. He 
appreciated the customer’s frankness in writing as he 
did. He promised to correct the faults; offered to 
make an adjustment. 

“To tell you the truth, your merchandise was the 
best we ever bought. But your service was abomina- 
ble. You know how to make the goods, but you do 
not know how to serve customers intelligently,” ad- 
mitted the customer. 

In three months the young gencral manager, 
tackling the weak spots in sales, correspondence, 
shipping, accounting, had the business running 
smoothly. He sold the once-furious customer a 
$5,400 order on the strength of his report that he 
had corrected the faults in the organization. 
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“That one letter put me on the trail of every- 
thing that was wrong. Without it I might have 
stumbled around for months before putting my finger 
on our trouble,” said the general manager two years 
later, when the company was earning a substantial 
profit, and making progress. 

Any business organization will make mistakes. Any 
business organization will slip at times. It is not so 
important to place the blame, to call down an em- 
ployee, or chalk up an error against the people who 
make these mistakes. But it is important to help 
them make fewer mistakes. And most important of 
all is to teach them that customers are the only 
people who keep the business going. Simple as this 
seems there are people in business who do not seem 
to understand this. Remember this: A cranky cus- 
tomer, once pleased, is quickly turned into your 
most potent booster. He never forgets a good turn. 
He may seem to be more trouble than he is worth, 
but no business can thrive by pleasing only easy- 
going customers. 

Cherish your cranky customers. Appease them. 
Go out of your way to please them. They are like 
valuable employees working without pay. Correct the 
faults they point out. Follow through on their sug- 
restions. They may be pointing straight toward big 


rex 


ger profits —E. W. 














Above: Typical filing drawer showing arrangement 
of guides and indexes for quick finding. Right: The 
tickler file where all follow-ups are checked daily, 
and the ‘‘charge-out’’ or tickler form which has cut 
cost of ‘‘lost’’ papers and reduced time spent han- 
dling the daily work of checking many follow-ups 
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How We Made Over Our 


Filing Departmen 


HEN we realized that our fil- 

ing system was inadequate to 
serve properly the various depart- 
ments and executives in our busi- 
ness, we made a thorough survey 
of the various types of filing equip- 
ment and all recommended meth- 
ods of filing. We consulted manu- 
facturers, libraries, publications, 
schools and wrote letters to 
various companies asking informa- 
tion as to their filing methods and 
procedures. 

We analyzed and studied the 
material thus brought to our at- 
tention with the result that we 
evolved a number of improvements 
for our own filing system. Our im- 
proved system has been in opera- 
tion now for six weeks—the only 
six weeks on record during which 
no papers were lost. 

One of the chief difficulties in 
our old system was a failure to file 
all papers under the same system. 
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For example, our bookkeepers’ 
ledgers were filed alphabetically 
but our general files followed the 
old-fashioned geographical system. 
So we abandoned geographical fil- 
ing and substituted alphabetical 
filing which our survey showed to 
be the most direct and quickest 
method. Now our file clerks go di- 
rectly to the desired name in find- 
ing, instead of having first to 
search for the state, then the city, 
and finally the individual or com- 
pany name. 

Our only use of geographic fil- 
ing is on our visible index records 
of sales where it is desirable to 
have customer information to- 
gether by cities and states for 
statistical study. At the same 
time, geographic filing on the 
visible index provides cross-ref- 
erence to our files and ledgers, al- 
though it is almost never used. 

Our early analysis of Canadian 


{ BY RICHARD D. GLEASON 


Bissell Carpet Sweeper Company 


and foreign correspondence led us 
to think these files should be set 
up by countries and alphabetically 
within the country instead of by 
provinces. We thought that the 
business was distinctly separat 
from our domestic business and 
that slower communication would 
prevent annual transferring. 
However, we concluded that th« 
correspondence itself determined 
the nature of the business and not 
where that correspondence was 
ultimately filed. Also, a check ot 
the letter dates and dates of r« 
ceipt proved that mail did no 
move too slowly. Therefore, w 
knew our files would be simplified 
considerably by consolidation 0! 
all correspondence under one al 
phabet and this was done. 
Another fault with our old sys 
tem which came to light was ou: 
method of handling pending cor 
respondence and records. Pending 
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material was kept separate from 
the main file. Among the many dis- 
advantages to this procedure 
which we found upon careful study 
were the following: 

1. When material was not in 
the general file, two or more pend- 
ing files had to be checked. 

2. All papers concerning one 
transaction were not together 
when some were held pending. If 
ill were held pending there was 
no clue in the general file for any- 
one who might be searching for 
information. 

3. When pending files were 
checked for follow-ups, every let- 
ter had to be examined to find the 
few which needed attention on that 
date, because those files were al- 
phabetic and had no date tickler. 

4. Pending material was checked 
only once a week, occasionally 
causing embarrassing delay. 

5. Two or more departments 
could be writing a customer inde- 
pendently when both should have 
had knowledge of each other’s ac- 
tion. For example: We found in- 
stances where the sales department 
was writing for an order while the 
credit department was trying to 
collect on the last shipment. A 
strictly centralized file system 


helps prevent this because carbons | 


would be in the file when one de- 
partment had written, thereby 
notifying the second department 
that the subject was covered. 

Under our old system we also 
had separate files for salesmen’s 
letters, for salesmen’s reports, for 
New York office correspondence, 
and for our Canadian and French 
factory correspondence. This fur- 
ther complicated the situation. In 
gathering together the material 
for one customer it sometimes be- 
came necessary to search through 
me file for a customer’s letter per- 
taining to the account, another 
for the latest report by the sales- 
man, and then to dig through two 
pending files just to be certain no 
material was overlooked. 

Such time-wasting and cost- 
mounting conditions were forever 
liminated by incorporating in the 
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12 FILING IMPROVEMENTS 


. Alphabetic filing substituted for geographic and 


numeric filing. 


. Departmental pending files incorporated in the 


general file with a card tickler to give leads for 
follow-ups. 


. Correspondence with our Canadian dealers and 
foreign agents filed alphabetically in the domestic 
(general) file instead of geographically. 


. Salesmen’s correspondence, salesmen’s letters, New 


York office, Canadian and French factories’ cor- 
respondence, and claims and assignments centralized 
in general file. 


. Separate files maintained for commercial reports on 


customers’ credit, advertising plans, and repair tags. 


. Subject file established for applications, contribu- 


tions, insurance, personnel, and policy items. 


. Only the file clerk may file or find papers. 


. Charge-out system places responsibility for taking 


papers from the file. 


. Cross-reference system used for easy finding. 


. Individual folders used whenever ten papers have 


accumulated for one name. 


. Material collected twice daily and sorted immediate- 


ly into a temporary file. 


. All material in general file transferred at same date 


each year. 








general correspondence file all 
pending material, salesmen’s cor- 
respondence relating to accounts, 
New York office, French factory 
and Canadian factory correspond- 
ence relating to accounts. Papers 
are filed under the general alpha- 
betical headings until ten papers 
have been accumulated for one 
name when they are given an in- 
dividual folder. Also, all larger 
customers have individual folders. 
Jobbers have blue folders for 
quick identification. The name can 
be located at once by the alpha- 


betical index and presto—there 
are all the papers in one folder. 

A check on pending material is 
kept by means of a simple tickler 
system. When a follow-up is in- 
dicated by a correspondent when 
he sends a paper to file, the file 
clerk fills out a simple card form 
and places it in the tickler file at 
the date on which the correspond- 
ent wants the paper again called 
to his attention. Each day the file 
clerk refers to the tickler for pa- 
pers wanted on that date, draws 
them from the files and sends 
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them to the persons wanting them. 
Because the tickler is checked each 
day, instead of once a week as 
was the case with the old pending 
file, follow-up material is not al- 
lowed to accumulate. Also, this 
pending material is available in the 
general file for reference by any 
department which may need full 
information during the interim. 

When a paper is removed from 
the file, whether for a follow-up or 
for any other reason, its absence 
is indicated by a charge-out sys- 
tem which places full responsi- 
bility for possession and safe- 
keeping of the paper upon the in- 
dividual receiving it from the file 
clerk. When she sends out a follow- 
up paper, or gives out other 
papers from the file to those re- 
questing them, the file clerk makes 
out a charge-out slip which is a 
form similar to that used in the 
tickler file. On this slip she indi- 
‘ates the source and date of the 
letter and the person to whom it is 
given. This slip then replaces the 
paper in the file until the original 
paper is returned. 

Salesmen’s correspondence  re- 
ferring to customers—by far the 
bulk of salesmen’s correspondence 
—is now filed in the general file 
with the correspondence of the 
customer mentioned in the sales- 
man’s letter. If he refers to two 
or more customers, it is filed under 
one title and_ cross-references 
placed under the other names. 

Formerly our interoffice and 
interplant files were on a numeric 
basis.. Our survey showed this sys- 
tem to be cumbersome because one 
must know the number in order to 
find the letter, or else look through 
every piece of correspondence over 
a given period of time, because we 
had no cross-reference from the 
number to the subject. Also, when 
some information is held in a 
separate, numeric file, the infor- 
mation on any one customer in the 
general file is not complete. We 
have therefore filed correspondence 
from the New York office, the Ca- 
nadian factory and the French 


factory in the same manner as 
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salesman’s correspondence. Only 
letters of policy and specific office 
or factory matters are filed under 
the separate headings for these 
branches. Letters affecting cus- 
tomers are filed in the general file 
in the folder of the customer men- 
tioned, with cross-references in 
folders of additional customers if 
more than one are mentioned in a 
single letter. 

Another benefit received from 
the consolidation of as many files 
as possible in the general file and 
arranging it alphabetically, is that 
it enables us to transfer all ma- 
terial from the general file at one 
stated date each year. Under our 
unscientific system of geographical 
filing it was necessary to transfer 
New York City and other particu- 
larly active files as often as six 
times a year while less active files 
were held two or three years. This 
made it impossible to keep all con- 
temporary papers together. Al- 
phabetical filing, — scientifically 
broken down, corrected this situ- 
ation. With expansion equalized it 
is now possible to transfer all cor- 
respondence annually, and with set 
periods for transfer it is possible 
to know at once, by the date, 
whether letters are in the current 
or transfer file. 

Using 4-drawer file cabinets, we 
‘an have the top two drawers for 
current files and the lower, less 
accessible drawers for transfer. 
Thus we have two years easily 
available. 

Claims and assignments, which 
refer to bankrupt businesses and 
slow-paying accounts, sometimes 
require several years for collec- 
tion. Therefore, they were kept in 
a separate file under the old sys- 
tem. Our analysis showed, how- 
ever, that the actual history of 
these claims and assignments was 
contained on our ledger and book- 
keeping records and that these 
files could be incorporated in our 
general file safely and on_ the 
principle that all information 
about any account should be in 
one place. 

We have only three files which 


we believe should remain intact, as 
separate divisions: 1. Commercial 
credit reports. 2. Advertising files. 
3. Repair tags. In addition to 
these is our new subject file which 
is separately maintained. 

Commercial credit reports from 
Dun and Bradstreet, Inc., Lyon, 
etc., definitely are of concern to the 
credit department upon which the 
responsibility for interpretation 
of these reports rests. Therefore, 
they were kept in that department, 
filed with a fine alphabetic break- 
down so that the rather bulky re- 
ports are easier to find. Plans and 
proposals for advertising are re- 
tained in the advertising depart- 
ment in the same manner for simi- 
lar reasons. 

Repair tags are bunched nu 
merically and piled compactly in a 
drawer. The order department 
keeps a record of the customers 
affected by their numbers so that 
there is a cross-reference to them. 

Our subject file was set up to 
fill a vital need. Certain material 
of a policy nature is as useful and 
important one year as another and 
should be transferred only when 
it becomes obsolete instead ot 
annually. These inelude applica 
tions, contributions, insurance, in 
ventions, personnel and policy 
matters. 

We believe insurance files should 
be kept separate in this manner 
because much insurance is in fore 
more than a year and terminates 
at odd times during the year. Con 
sequently, it is better to have data 
of this type together rather than 
separated by years in various 
transfer drawers. We also believ: 
that insurance should be filed by 
kinds—boiler, fire, factory, etc.. 
under the general subject “insur 


> rather than by the name: 


ance,’ 
of the companies issuing it. 
Instead of collecting materia 
for filing once each day, as wa 
done under our former system, w 
now collect at least twice dail 
Every day various persons in ou 
office find it advisable to consul! 
correspondence and _ orders ¢! 
route to the (Continued on page 4/ 
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MOCAACH LAMNDRIES 007e. 


SS or 


48-18) DENBY RVE. 
NEW KHRVYEN, CONN. 


Dear Little Miss Roberta Widder; 


I read in the paper of the 
birthday party given in vour 
honor and I too wish to 

congratulate you upon the 
occassion of your sixth 


birthday. 


7 you have many more 
birthdays and each one 
find you happy and in 

food health. 





e\ervice 
LLONARCH 


Peeve 


iow that winter is over ym will want 
your winter clothing protected from 
damge by moths. Please tell your mother 


LADNOMIGS 0%s. 
i SSS 


148-187 DERBY AVE. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


iiss Barth; 


Read in the vaper 
of your trip to Florida. 


Hope this note will 
find u»on your return that 
you have had a very 
enjoyable vacation. 





ldnager 
AUNDHIES, INC. 


No doubt uon your return 


there will be your dresses and 


that we would like to keep your snow YOU. 
suit and your other winter apparel as well home 
as your mother's fur coat in our moth-proof 


storage vault. 


Birth 
Tne sixth 
widder ws Oe “~) 
- ‘and Mrs. Same 


atten at 
Ffieanore Row 


other garments somewhat soiled 
and wrinkled in packing. May we 
dry clean and press them for 
Our man will call at your 
today or tomorrow if you 
telenhone 5-2161 


Our Best Business-Building Idea 


BY EDWARD J. HESSE 


Monarch Laundries, Inc. 


NDIVIDUALLY typed, __per- 
sonal letters, followed up in ten 
days with calls by salesmen, have 
proved to be one of the best busi- 
ness-building methods we use. 
Day by day we go through the 
local newspapers and clip out 
items about people—our prospec- 
tive customers. They are items an- 
nouncing birthdays, the birth of 
babies, election to various offices, 
trips, or other items of interest. 
From this clipping we write a 
personal letter—a brief note offer- 
ing our congratulations, or sym- 
pathy, whichever the case may re- 
quire. Here is a typical letter, sent 
to the proud parents of a baby: 


August, 1938 


“Dear Mr. and Mrs. 
Read in the paper last night that 
the stork has brought you a new 
baby boy. Please accept congratu- 


Jones: 


lations upon this joyous occasion 
and best wishes for the best of 
health for the little one. Sincerely 
yours, Edward J. Hesse, service 
manager, Monarch Laundries.” 

We add a postscript to this let- 
ter suggesting that it would be an 
excellent idea to permit the Mon- 
arch Laundries to take care of the 
family laundry while Mrs. Jones 
is regaining her strength. 

We paste the clipping for each 
letter on a card. Ten days after 
the letter is mailed we hand the 


‘ard to a route salesman in whose 
territory the recipient of the let- 
When the salesman 
‘alls at home he mentions the oc- 


ter resides. 


sasion which prompted the letter, 
offers his congratulations, and 
makes a brief, friendly solicitation. 
Many a new customer is started 
right at the time of this call. The 
plan has proved to be an excellent 
business builder for us. It could be 
used in a great many different 
types of business as well as the 
laundry business. 

Even though orders are not re- 
ceived on the first call, we have 
traced a large amount of subse- 
quent business to this plan. 
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In fifty-two branch offices, disbursements are made and sales commissions paid 
by checks drawn on two bank accounts maintained at Rochester, New York 


How We Cut Branch Office 


Bank Account Expense 





Treasurers and comptrollers, attention! How one com- 
pany combined commission checks and statements, cut 
posting costs, and closed out fifty-two field bank ac- 
counts, yet permits branches to handle disbursements 





BY L. A. CALLAGHAN 


Methods Department, The Todd Company 


UR company owns and oper- 

ates forty-five branch sales of- 
fices and seven branch printing 
plants, all of which have their own 
bank accounts from which regular 
operating expenses and salesmen’s 
commissions are disbursed. 

Due to the activity in these ac- 
counts, in order to permit the 
banks to handle them at a profit 
(or at least at a_ break-even 
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point), it had been necessary for 
us to withdraw a_ considerable 
amount of money from our work- 
ing capital and place this amount 
in these accounts so that the aver- 
age collected balance would be 
large enough to permit the banks 
a reasonable handling margin. 
This, of course, is not a very 
invest 


productive manner to 


money. Primarily to overcome this 


situation and also to secure bette; 
control, we have recently adopted 
the following procedure in connec 
tion with these disbursements: 
We have closed out all of th 
ficld bank 


opened two new 


accounts and hav 
accounts | 
Rochester; one for ordinary ex 
penses and the other for payrol 
and commissions. Through th 
concentration of funds in two a¢ 
counts we have been able to retu 
to working capital a substantia 
sum of money, yet maintain ou 
balances in the two Rochester a 
counts at a sufficiently high lev: 
to enable the banks to carry thos 
accounts at a profit. 

We have supplied our brancly 
with two different types of seriall 
numbered triplicate voucher check 
collated with one-time carbon a: 
bound with a snap-out bindi) 
margin. We have also suppli: 
each branch with a hand operate! 
check signer carrying the hon 
office signature which is used i» 
sign both types of checks issue 
in the branches. By using a hon 
office signature on these plates t! 
forgery hazard is reduced becaus:, 
according to “The Law of Bank 
Checks” by John Edson Brady, 
“Where a check is payable to tly 
order of a fictitious or non-exis! 
ing person, and this fact was 
known to the person who signed 
the check, the check is deemed to 
be payable to bearer . . . This 
person 


drawing the check to the order of 


may happen when the 
an existing person does so for his 
own purposes and intends that tl 
payee shall have no interest what 
ever in the check.” 

Therefore, no frauds could }y 
perpetrated by a branch manager 
in this manner and cause a loss | 
us. Furthermore, the bank’s 
sponsibility in honoring a check | 
limited to the acceptance of o1 
one signature instead of fifty-t 
signatures, which would be nec 
sary were our branch manag: 
authorized to sign on this accourt 

In addition to writing 
checks, they are also required 
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till out a disbursement record and 
send it to Rochester each week, 
ogether with the third copy of 
he triplicate voucher set. 

The hand signers are equipped 
ith a  non-resettable counter 
v-hich registers each time a check 
s written, and the use of these 
ter readings in conjunction 
ith the disbursement report form 
ives us absolute control on checks 
rawn. By means of dual locks, 
1e signature plates can be locked 
1 the machines and no imprint 
in be secured unless authorized 
y the person in possession of the 
ys. 

When the canceled checks are 
turned by the bank a note is 
ade of the serial numbers of the 
ecks returned and after allow- 
g for outstanding checks, can- 

lations and spoiled checks, it is 
. simple matter to verify the meter 
reading reported. Meter readings 
re verified periodically by home 
office executives who frequently 
contact the field offices, thus pro- 
viding a double check against the 


meter reading as reported by the 
branch manager. 

The duplicate copies of the 
checks and the disbursement rec- 
ords are carefully audited by a 
clerk in the home office, and if the 
entire report is in order, at the 
end of each week one check is 
drawn reimbursing the bank ac 
count for all of the money which 
was disbursed in the preceding 
week by all the branches. At the 
same time the expense distribution 
for the funds disbursed is made. 

Prior to the adoption of, this 
procedure it was necessary for us 
to make out a commission state- 
ment for every commission paid. 
This statement was made out in 
triplicate by the branch office 
original going to the salesman, 
triplicate remaining in the branch, 
and the duplicate sent to Rochester 
for proper posting on the commis 
sion record. Since adopting this 
procedure we have eliminated en- 
tirely the preparation of the com- 
mission statement because the in- 


formation is now shown on the 


voucher portion of the check. The 
voucher portion of this check is 
retained by the salesman as his 
record of earnings. The necessary 
information for the home office 
commission department is obtained 
from the voucher portion of the 
duplicate check. The elimination 
of the commission statement has 
resulted in a considerable saving 
of time to our branch office book 
keepers, and has also resulted in 
some saving of time in the main 
office. Instead of fifty-two reim- 
bursements to be posted each 
week, there is now only one. We 
have also eliminated fifty bank ac- 
counts from our general ledger. 
We are planning to have a bank 
statement issued each week instead 
of each month so that discrepan 
cies will be discovered more quick- 
ly. This plan will also evenly dis- 
tribute the 
over the four weeks of the period 


reconciliation work 
rather than cause a four weeks’ 
peak to accumulate at the time 
the bank 
statement. 


presents the monthly 





Office Pest Number One 





His name is Mr. Thingamajig Whatyoucallit because 
he cannot remember names, always gets telephone 
numbers and addresses wrong, never knows whether it 
is Springfield, Ohio, Illinois, Missouri or Massachusetts 





H" WILL tell you that Gen- 
eral Motors really owns Ford 
Motor and that the good Henry is 
just a stooge for the DuPonts. As 
you blink your eyes, he will follow 
that one with the assurance that 
he has it on good authority that 
‘oy beans are widely sold as sub- 
stitutes for peanuts. They taste 
ind look like peanuts, he declares. 

Just when you are beginning to 


dugust, 1988 


wonder if he knows everything and 
you are plain dumb, he will intro- 
duce your good friend Mr. Mar- 
shall to a third party as a Mr. 
Marshutz. And there you have the 
cue. He isn’t a born liar or a cham- 
pion prevaricator, he’s just a walk- 
ing encyclopaedia of misinforma- 
tion. He gets nearly everything 
half wrong. 

You can’t correct this fellow. He 


doesn’t like you if you call him on 
his statements. And what he does to 
the spelling of names! He is pretty 
ticklish about his own name but he 
blithely writes, “Johnson,” when 
the name is “Johnston,” and he 
changes the nationality of Mr. 
Olson when he insists on writing it 
“Olsen.” 

Why such fellows live to a ripe 
old age is just another testimonial 
to the good-humored patience with 
tolerate 
fellow men. There is one of these 


which Americans their 
birds in every office. He gets a 
chance to speak at the sales con- 
vention and refers to Mr. Wilson, 
our crack salesman at Salt Lake, 
when everyone else knows that Mr. 
Wilson has been in the Denver 
office since it was established. 
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Mr. Thingamajig Whatyoucallit is right up to date on all the smoking room 
half-truths and near-facts, but never knows Mr. McMurtrie from Mr. McMann 


One time you hear him tell a 
thrilling story of losing the sale of 
a carload of a certain food prod- 
uct to a jobber in Dallas, Texas. 
Next time he tells the story (he 
tells it on the slightest pretext) 
he puts the jobber in Austin. And 
then you wonder if it happened. 

Counterparts and prototypes of 
this Mr. Whatyoucallit are found 
everywhere, particularly among 
clerical help around most offices. 
Elbert Hubbard must have had 
them in mind when he wrote “A 
Message to Garcia.” Even among 
salesmen they are all too numer- 
ous. He is the salesman who writes 
from St. Louis to say, “Send my 
next week’s mail to Springfield.” 
You wonder whether he is going 
east or west, to Springfield, Illinois, 
or Springfield, Missouri. Of course, 
you feel certain that he isn’t going 
to jump across three states to 
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Springfield, Ohio, but you really 
don’t know where such a fellow is 
going. 

These folks will never bother to 
consult a dictionary, an official 
railway guide, a map, time-table, 
hotel guide or even a telephone 
book. They get mixed up on train 
departures and bawl out informa- 
tion clerks and ticket sellers. They 
will tell you to meet them at the 
Roosevelt Hotel and then wait for 
you in the Commodore, because 
both are near the Grand Central 
Station. 

There is many a Mr. Whatyou- 
callit who has marked ability in 
certain lines, but you must watch 
him at every turn. He means well. 
Oh yes, he means better than any- 
one in the office. He is hurt to the 
point of tears and three days’ 
pouting when you call him on a 
costly error. “Can’t expect me to 





be right all the time—my gosh, we 
all make mistakes occasionally.” 

There is only one way to handk 
these pests who skip and jum; 
their merry way through every or 
ganization, Let them hang them 


selves. They are usually exceed 
ingly proud of themselves an 


their worldly-wise store of know! 
edge. When they say, “T’ll be at th: 
Plaza Hotel at Dallas,” send thei 
mail to the Plaza Hotel in Dallas 
and let it be returned. Then sen 
them the postmarked envelopes 
with their letter, and let them fin 
out that they really meant th 
Plaza Hotel, San Antonio. 

Then, when they assure yo 
that the Midnight Express leav: 
at 12:49, don’t explain that th: 
Midnight Express leaves at 11 :40 
No, the only thing to do, cruel a 
it is, is to let them miss it by a: 
hour. Then they will remember t 
get things right next time. 

When one of these gay dog 
breezes into your office and say 
“You remember that fellow wh 
was here last week from For 
Madison. I can’t think of his nam 
—you know the fellow I mean 
oh, what is his name,” don’t both« 
to tell him that you know he | 
really talking about Mr. Cart 
of Madison, not Fort Madiso: 
Just pretend you never heard « 
him and let him stutter until ly 
thinks of the man’s name; or ma) 
be he will have to go back and 
look it up. And don’t let him g 
away with, “Well, anyway, yo: 
know the fellow I mean.” It 
your cue not to know. It ma 
teach him a lesson. 

Of course, you will have to co: 
rect him when he says he thinks 
he can get an order from Cate: 
pillar Tractor at Rock Islan 
You just must make him find o 
whether he means Caterpillar 
Peoria, where it really is, or son 
other big manufacturer at Roc 
Island which probably doesn 
make tractors at all. But, « 
course, you can never quite fo 
give him for introducing that bi 
customer from St. Paul as “oi 
friend from Minneapolis.” 
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Greater speed of the Comptometer, without sacrifice of accuracy, 
is simply a matter of one operation as opposed to two. Ordinary 
machines require that keys be pressed, then lever pulled by 
hand or motor-operated. With the Comptometer, the entire 


COMPTOMETERS keep Eastman 





No thinking person can “laugh off” the fact that so many progressive 
businesses have adopted Comptometer methods. For a demonstration 
n your own office, on your own job (without obligation, of course), 
telephone your local Comptometer representative, or write direct to 
Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1724 North Paulina Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


August, 1938 


















operation of adding, subtracting, multiplying or dividing is 
completed by pressing the proper key or keys. Seconds saved 
by the elimination of the second operation quickly mount up 
to precious minutes, hours ... and dollars. 


Kodak Co. figures “in focus” 


Every business is a picture in figures. Those figures 
should be as accurate and sharp-focused as an expert 
photographer’s print. “Hazy” figures may well lead 
to “hazy” decisions—and “blurred” profits. 

In the manufacturing plants and offices of the 
great Eastman Kodak Company, more than 100 Compt- 
ometers are used for handling such important figure 
work as production, costs and payroll, inventory con- 
trol, general accounting and statistical work. 

Tribute to Comptometer methods is the fact that 
Eastman Kodak Company has used Comptometers since 
1908, found them accurate, efficient, and flexible enough 
to meet rapidly changing business conditions over three 
turbulent decades. 

THE MODEL J COMPTOMETER 


+94 






COMPTOMETER 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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Headline Your Ideas in a Letter 


( Continued from page 20) 


with Wheeler’s basic 


philosophy that selling is a matter 


not agree 


of outsmarting the buyer, I will go 
along with him on his theory that 
it is what you say in the first two 
minutes that counts the most in 
finding a short-cut to a sale. 

Another point to remember in 
getting over an idea is that the 
human mind reacts negatively to 
new ideas. When you tell a man 
something which he can challenge, 
the natural tendency is for him to 
challenge it. But, if you can start 
with a statement which he knows 
to be true, and with a situation 
familiar to him, you have a big 
advantage. So talk in terms of 
things and events which are al- 
ready known to him. If you will 
analyze the speaking technique of 
President Roosevelt, you will ob- 
serve how he uses familiar situ- 
ations to illustrate the unfamiliar. 
Al Smith, a past master at making 
his ideas clear, used the same tech- 
nique. It explains the strength of 
both of these men. 

Then there is the strategem of 
underscoring important points. By 
that, I mean the use of repetition, 
or unusual arrangement of words, 
to drive home a When 
Edward Windsor made his abdica- 
tion broadcast he might have said, 
“After much thought, I have de- 
cided to do so and so.” That 
would have been the commonplace 


point. 


way of expressing his thought. 
But he wanted to emphasize the 
fact that his decision was the re- 
sult of long deliberation. So he 
used the words, “At long last.” 
The thought was the same, but the 
emphasis was a hundred times 
stronger. “At long last” started a 
train of thought which other com- 


binations of words would have 
failed to arouse. 
Walter Winchell underscores 


his ideas with unusual words. In 
order to get emphasis quickly, he 
has invented such words. as 
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“welded,” “sealed,” “*middle-aisled.” 
‘They underscore getting married. 
Shrewd newsman that he is, he 
knows the value of the familiar 
word used in an unfamiliar way to 
rivet interest. Another way to get 
State a 
thing, then restate it in different 


emphasis is repetition. 


words. Sometimes it is necessary 
to sacrifice conciseness in order 
to make certain an essential point 
is going to register. 

It is not difficult to arouse sufh- 
cient interest in an idea to get a 
measure of attention at the start. 
But, as letter 
knows, the trick is to keep the 
reader alert and receptive. His ini- 


every craftsman 


tial interest wanes, and he begins 
to develop an urge to skip to the 
last paragraph. How can you get 
over that hurdle? The best device 
the question. 


I have found is 


Headline your dead spots with 
questions. When your letter comes 
to a point where you think your 
indifferent reader is likely to doze 
off, wake him up with a question 
which — will thinking 
again. It is not easy, but what 


start him 


chance have you to get an idea 


over to a man whose mind is 


idling? When you shoot a question 
at him, you make him think, and 
even though thinking may be most 
distasteful to him—as it is to us 
all—he gets back on the track. It 
you doubt the power of the ques 
tion to make people sit up in their 
chairs, just watch a good speaker 
getting over his ideas. They don’t 
go to sleep on him, because the 
moment he sees them nodding, he 
smacks them with a question. 

And finally, illustrate your let 
ters with word pictures. This is an 
age of men who read as they run: 
of business folks who read the first 
two paragraphs of a letter or the 
first and the last chapter of a 
book. It is an age of movies and il 
lustrated magazines, like Life and 
Look. So instead of trying to buck 
this trend, harness it. Paint word 
pictures that make thinking easy 
And in doing so, don’t forget to 
put the man you are writing to 
right up in front, because we all 
love to see ourselves in pictures. 
If you will do these things, there 
by headlining your ideas, you will 
find that your letters are far mor 
effective, and writing letters a rea! 
pleasure. 





Alibi “Buster” for Salesmen 


OLD Wave Sweeps Country; 
Blocks Traffic; Muddy 
Roads Impassable; Floods Wreck 
Homes; Rain All Week; Home 
with Flu; Entire Agency Force 
Has Bad Colds; Icy Streets Make 


Driving Impossible; Needs Money 


Snow 


for Christmas Shopping; Says 
Wait Until After First of Year.” 

With these familiar, attention- 
compelling headlines, the Acacia 
Mutual of Washington, D. C., 
springs a surprise on its field force 
in announcing that every one of 


the phrases so listed is taken from 
actual reports sent in during tli 
last three months of 1937. 

Pointing out that, in spite o 
these obstacles, these three month 
represented the best life insuran« 
production months for the com 
pany in the entire year of 1937 
Acacia adds, “Just think wha 
might have been produced if thes 
obstacles had been eliminated. 

“They are eliminated right now 
during the summer months ahead, 
says Acacia. 
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Is it true what they say about 


“MEN 
OVER 
0”? 


Must such 
men lose out? 





and then about men over forty 
being in “blind alley jobs’’—or 
no jobs at all. And sometimes it isn’t 
just talk. Too often such men simply 
fade out—vanish from busy offices— 
are seen no more. 
Do you, now under forty, sometimes 
fear what “‘past 40” will mean to you? 
Or, being already in the “‘dangerous 
10 zone,” do you feel now and then 
that perhaps the scaremongers and 
the pessimists may be right after all? 
That you may be stuck in a rut? That 
you are—ever so little, perhaps, but 
yet definitely —S-L-I-P-P-I-N-G ? 
Why not avoid that danger before 
it really becomes menacing? Why not 
forestall that threat to your future, 
that subtle fear overhanging the in- 
nermost thoughts of every man who 
is approaching what ought to be, and 
can be, his prime? 


Tanah is a lot of loose talk now 








There’s a Proven Way to 
Advance After 40— 
to Capitalize the Experience 
Younger Men Don’t Possess 


Yes, men who plan their futures know 
that there’s a way to rid themselves 
forever of such dread. Thousands of 
them yearly take advantage of the one 
and only tested safeguard against their 
“Fading Forties.” 


Such men have the courage and the 





foresight to ‘rain themselves—to pre- 
pare—not only to hang on to their 
jobs, but to compel advancement! They 
deliberately set out to be more capable 
—to acquire knowledge and ability 
that will make them indispensable 
should the dread day ever come when 
the management is considering cuts in 
pay, pay-roll and personnel. 


Few Are Too Old to Start— 
Provided They Mean Business 


The encouraging thing about “‘job in- 
surance through training”’ is that al- 
most any man is able to undertake it. 
Rarely is one too inexpert—too un- 
educated—too old. In fact the more 
mature man is often the ideal candi- 
date for training. He has the back- 








He Began at 40! 


“For years,” writes C. J. (45 years old at 
the time), “I did general accounting work 
at $200 a month for a large corporation, 
doing the physical work without an under- 
standing of the underlying principles. 

“Finally, as a way out, I enrolled for 
LaSalle home-study training in Higher Ac- 
countancy. 

“Within a year came a ‘raise’ to $3,000— 
one year later, a more responsible position 
commanding $5,000 salary—then, with the 
winning of my degree as Certified Public 
Accountant, came entrance into a highly 
profitable profession at an income of over 
$10,000. 

“I wish,” he writes, “I could cry from a 
mountain-top to young men everywhere: 
‘Educate yourself — prepare — qualify — for 
tomorrow your opportunity may come’.” 

















LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 847-R Chicago 
“Past 40” is not going to find me unprepared if I can help it! Therefore I would like to 


have your special booklet—without any cost or obligation to me 
training in the business field I have checked. 
—) Executive Management : Law Degree of LL.B. 


() Higher Accountancy 
() Traffic Management 
() Modern Salesmanship 
Lj] Commercial Law 


| eS RATE, ee er 


RN contin i See te Oe Address....... 


Expert Bookkeeping 
Cc. P. A. Coaching 
Industrial Management 
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ground of experience that often doubles 
the practical value of his studies! 


Of course, the training road is hard. 
It takes courage to start — courage 
to finish! However, our thirty years 
of training men for business advance- 
ment have enabled us to smooth out 
the road considerably. Every unneces- 
sary obstacle has been removed, every 
short cut clearly marked, every inter- 
est-rousing feature incorporated. 


Real Effort Has Assured Success 
for Thousands Today 


Hundreds, yes thousands, of men at 
this very moment are enjoying the 
fruits of preparedness —of LaSalle 
business training—which they under- 
took after reading just such an adver 
tisement as this. You, too, can release 
yourself from the fear of your “‘Fading 
Forties’’—and in the same way. 

We do not urge you to fill out the 
coupon below. But we do ask you to 
figure out for yourself whether it would 
not be prudent, wise and safe to in- 
vestigate the rewards of LaSalle train- 
ing—rewards which have won security 
and independence for thousands of 
others—which can win them for you! 

Take chances if you will—but, take 
warning if you’re wise. There is no 
obligation involved in finding out how 
easily you can prepare for larger 
success. ) 





Ask for one of these booklets—ora similar oneon your 
own field of business. They are free! 
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How Safety Work Cut Overhead for Pfaff Baking Company 


(Continued from page 25) 


bar lights were placed above the 
cab and a bar of red lights was 
fastened to the top rear. All this 
was in addition to the standard 
side- and _ tail-lights. Defective 
horns were replaced. 

Strangely enough, the Pfaff 
Company learned that too great 
a familiarity with the route was 
more of a detriment than an ad- 
vantage in preventing accidents. 
Drivers traveling the same route 
every day soon felt they knew 
every turn and stop sign and often 
neglected ordinary precautions. 
Whenever it seemed advisable, 
then, drivers were shifted. 

All employees were instructed 
to report changes in stop signs, 
detours, road markers and other 
information relating to the condi- 
tion of the highways along their 
route. Then, the most important 
facts were listed in notices which 
were posted on the bulletin board, 
and “danger spots” in each terri- 
tory were clearly pointed out. 

A more detailed method of book- 
keeping was set up for the repair 
shop. Instead of the former prac- 
tice of entering a lump sum for all 
repair work on a truck, charges 
were made for each separate oper- 
ation according to a time sheet 
filed by the mechanics. By this 
means, the bakery knew just how 
much every driver was costing in 
mechanic’s time and materials 
needed for making repairs. By 
checking with this sheet, a regular 
service schedule could be arranged 
so that trucks would receive a gen- 
eral overhauling at stated inter- 
vals. Whenever a truck account 
showed an excessive service charge, 
the driver was interviewed by the 
traffic manager and given an op- 
portunity to explain. 

In line with its policy of keep- 
ing equipment in first-class con- 
dition, older trucks were discarded 
and new ones purchased, especially 
for those to be used as “extras” 
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in cases of emergency when one of 
the regular fleet was laid up for 
repairs. It found this to be the 
wisest practice in the long run, 
saving time and money. Mention 
also must be made of the merit- 
rating plan by which the better 
drivers were promised the newest 
trucks as they were purchased. In 
their effort to obtain this reward, 
many drivers were encouraged to 
take special precautions. 

The result of this campaign was 
so surprising that the officials 
found it difficult to believe their 
own figures. From a total of ap- 
proximately 250 accidents in one 
year, the record dropped to 5 ac- 
cidents in the next year, all of a 
minor nature! Previously, two 
trucks had been totally wrecked 
and there had been several dam- 
age suits. In the following year, 
the most serious accident was the 
“side-swiping” of another car and 
repair costs were nominal. In 25 
per cent of all past cases, rear 
fenders on other cars had been 
damaged by trucks backing away 
from the curb; now, this type of 
claim was eliminated entirely. And, 
of course, the large sum saved in 


operating and maintenance costs 
was indeed gratifying. 

The experience of the Pfati 
Bakery is by no means unusual. In 
fact, with slight variations, it can 
be duplicated in many cities. Along 
with the practical suggestions of 
fered for reducing overhead by 
reducing accidents, full advantag: 
should be taken of the incentives 
offered by fleet insurance policies 
to those firms maintaining a low 
accident record. Once a policy is 
taken out on a fleet of trucks, a 
careful record must be kept on 
each car so that an “experienc: 
rating” can be worked out by th 
insurance company. On the basi: 
of this rating, the premium i: 
either raised or lowered and a very 
bad record will cause the policy t: 
be canceled entirely. Since the in 
surance companies are anxious to 
keep policies in force, they offer a 
safety engineering and _ accident 
prevention service which often aids 
in reducing premiums. A qualified 
engineer will be sent out to co 
operate with the firm in working 
out an effective safety program 
designed to save both insurance: 
premiums and operating costs. 











ANALYSIS OF TRUCK OPERATING COSTS 


HE Wheeler-Foutch Company, 

wholesale grocers of Bedford, 
Indiana, recently checked truck 
operating costs for five trucks 
which it operates. The check-up 
covers a period of six months. It 
found the average miles per gal- 
lon to be 6.8 cents; cost per mile 
for gasoline, oil, grease and alco- 
hol, 3 cents; while the average 
cost per mile including gas, oil, 
grease, alcohol, repairs, miscellan- 
eous expense, depreciation and in- 
surance was 9.4 cents. Including 


extra and regular labor, this cosi 
per-mile figure is 12.7 cents. 
Costs are broken down as fo! 
lows: Oil, grease and alcoho! 
$92.20; gasoline, $1,368.21 ; 
cense, tires, tubes, miscellaneou: 
$780.27 ; repairs, $483.10; depr: 
ciation, $1,671; insurance $13( 
The five trucks traveled a total o 
47,862 miles, using 6,983 ga 
lons of gasoline, and 115 gallon 
of oil. Labor costs were, for th 
twenty-six-week period, $1,518.7 
for regular and $61.25 for extra 
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40 Ways to Profit by the 1939 Fairs 


Continued from page 16) 


34. Hook up with fair officials 
ind publicity executives for op- 
yortunities to tie in with events. 
Every millionth visitor will be 
sonored ; celebrities will be feted. 
Let these people ride in your auto- 
nobiles, give them a sample of 
our product, obtain testimonials 
rom them, use them in radio pro- 
rrams, etc. 

35. If you have previously ex- 
ibited at state and regional fairs, 
emember that a big national fair 
uts attendance at some of these 
fairs. Consider withdrawing ap- 
wopriations from these smaller 
fairs and concentrating the effort 
on the two big ones in 1939. 

36. Trade associations, profes- 
sional organizations, lodges, clubs 


and other groups of your custom 
ers will hold conventions in fair 
cities. These conventions will be 
unusually well attended. Check 
possibilities for cooperation with 
these groups. 

37. Be sure that you are put on 
mailing lists of both fairs to re 
ceive announcements of — special 
events, lists of exhibitors, .and 
other news of development. Study 
these releases for sales, advertising 
and promotion opportunities. 

38. Learn, as early as possible, 
what your competitors are doing 
about the fair. Don’t be conspicu 
ous by your absence, as Ford 
Motor Company was during the 
first year of the 1933 fair. Protect 


your reputation and position be 


fore it is too late to plan action. 

39. Remember that there will be 
a thousand schemers striving to sell 
you ideas, stunts, novelties, adver 
tising, some of which will be of ex 
tremely dubious merit. Check care 
fully every proposal and offer. 
Deal with principals in any enter 
prise you go into. Be sure your 
associates in any enterprise are ex 
perienced, reliable, know their way 
around, 

40. Plan ahead for contingen 
cies. Insure exhibits. Take out 
liability insurance on any activi- 
ties you are in around the fairs. 
Train your employees carefully. 
Remember that 1939 will be a 
great year for showmanship in 


business. Plan accordingly. 





When Your Banker 


Continued from page 11) 


Total Earnings After Income Tax 
Formula =———— —__—— — 
Interest on Debt 





For industrials a ratio of two 
times (equivalent to 200 per cent) 
is considered satisfactory. 

Ratio No. 13 

A ratio showing a similar fac- 

tor in the business is expressed by: 


Cost of Borrowed Capital+ Fair 
Return on Owned Capital 
Formula=— —___—— — — 
Total Capital 


Ratio No. 14 


The ratio of net income to sales 
is expressed : 
Net Income 
Formula = ————— 
Net Sales 
An analysis of a large number 
of companies in various industries 
shows this ratio to vary from 3 
per cent to 25 per cent. Approxi- 
mately 100 machinery manufac- 
turers show for this ratio: 
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1932 1933 1934 1935 
13.18% 1.01% 1.20%, $ 52% 

This ratio, if expressed in cents 
instead of per cent, shows the 
amount available from each dollar 
of income for distribution to 
stockholders or for reinvestment in 
the business. If your company 
shows a ratio of 10 per cent, that 
should be regarded satisfactory, 
although the ratio must be con- 
sidered together with turnover of 
total capital, because with rapid 
turnover the business can succeed 


with a small margin of profit. 
Ratio No. 15 


The ratio of margin to sales is 
expressed : 
Gross Profits on Sales 


Formula = 
Net Sales 


An analysis of various state- 
ments in representative industries 


shows this ratio to range from 1.5 


Begins to Ask Ticklish Questions 


per cent to 7 per cent. A return 
of 4 per cent seems satisfactory. 

This ratio measures the average 
spread between manufacturing 
costs and selling prices. It must 
be more than sufficient to cover 
sclliing and administrative costs 
for successful operation. With no 
variation in sales policies or lags 
between wages and sales price, the 
ratio measures the efficiency of 


buying and production. 


Ratio No. 16 


The rate of dividends on stock 
holders’ equity is shown by the 
-atio: 
ratio Dividends 
Formula 


Net Worth 
This ratio shows a truer picture 
of earning power than per cent of 
dividends based upon par value. 
Eprroria, Nore: The remaining ratios 
will be discussed and described in the 
September issue 
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Fred Harvey's Employee Training Methods 


(Continued from page 28) 


for failure to maintain Harvey 
standards is much more strict 
than criticism for generosity in 
portions. 

Now we come to the young wom 
en who serve you in Fred Harvey 
dining stations, lunch counters 
and restaurants. They have been 
the subject of novels, fiction stories 
and many articles. Throughout 
the West are entire clans of the best 
people who are proud that their 
grandmothers and great grand- 
mothers came west as Fred Har- 
vey waitresses, were married by 
the young settlers who followed 
the Santa Fe to the West in search 
of their fortunes. The Harvey 
System is justifiably proud of its 
feminine employees, for they set a 
standard of deportment and serv- 
ice that others strive to match. 

Intelligent, high-class young 
women, frequently without previ- 
ous restaurant experience, are 
varefully selected for Harvey serv- 
ice. Many of them are farm girls, 
strong, healthy, independent, un- 
afraid of work. Numbers of them 
come from states such as Iowa, 
Wisconsin, Illinois. Their first 
work, which is really a training 
period, consists of simple duties 
such as serving water, making set- 
ups, waiting on the “officers” 
tables, which is the Harvey term 
for the employee tables. Managers 
and head waitresses take turns in 
instructing and training recruits, 
of which there is always an ample 
supply, depending upon business 
conditions. As a rule, new girls are 
sent to smaller units in the system 
to learn the business; then they 
are transferred to busier units. 
One step at a time they reach the 
system’s most important dining 
rooms and restaurants. 

As in the case of chefs, train- 
ing is by example, friendly super- 
vision, and tactful correction. It 
has been found better to train new 
employees as they work on the job. 
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Picked employees are charged with 
this responsibility. 

From the kitchens, the store- 
rooms, the dining cars come the 
managers of shops, stores and 
hotels. In the merchandising units 
most of the new employees come 
to Fred Harvey with some experi- 
ence, but here, as in other divi- 
sions, their training and supervi- 
sion is constant. 

As a man shows aptitude and 
willingness to assume responsi- 
bility, he begins his climb toward 
better positions. First, he may be 
an assistant to the manager of a 
fairly important unit; then, he 
will be given a chance as manager 
of a small house or unit ; again, he 
will be moved to the post of assist- 
ant to a manager of a larger, 
busier place, and then on to the 
managership of a unit more impor- 
tant than his first managerial as- 
signment. Calling the names of 
one top executive after another, 
the officials of the Harvey System 
can tell where each man began— 
in a storeroom, in a diner, or as a 
secretary to an official. Almost 
without any exception, top men in 
the organization have served as 
dining car stewards, supervisors, 
chefs, night clerks in hotels. Al- 
ways before every man is the 
knowledge that executive positions 
are filled by men who once had a 
position such as he is holding. 

Fred Harvey officials believe 
that every employee, to some 
measure at least, reflects to the 
customer his treatment from his 
executives. As one of them ex- 
pressed it, ““We endeavor to treat 
employees as fairly and as care- 
fully as customers. For, in a way, 
the employee is the customer. He 
helps the customer buy. He serves 
the customer. If we permit our 
officers, superintendents and execu- 
tives to hound and harass em- 
ployees, to be grouchy and curt to 
them, we can expect nothing but 


that those employees will pas 
along the same curtness and 
gruffness to each other and tly 
customers. Discipline in our or 
ganization is strict, but it is ad 
ministered, we believe, with tact 
fulness and fairness.” 

The company receives a numlx 
of congratulatory letters of thank 
from customers. A man has had 
lost package returned; someo: 
has been unusually courteous to 
child or a woman. When such let 
ters from grateful patrons are r 
ceived they are reproduced an 
sent out in a general letter ad 
dressed to all managers. 

The letter from the patrons 
reproduced, and under it the of 
ficer’s reply. A footnote from thi 
executive who replied to the letter 
is also addressed to the managers 
A typical one reads: “I want 
express our personal appreciatic 
for those responsible for inspiring 
such a letter. We know that all « 
you are doing your best to ha: 
our guests leave with the san: 
warm and friendly feeling toward 
Fred Harvey.” 

It is the ambition of Harv 
System executives to instill a c 
tain warm, friendly spirit into t! 
work of every employee, rath 
than to surround him with endless 
rules and regulations governing 
his relations with customers. 
addition to new bulletins whi 
are sent to various members of thie 
merchandising staff, employecs 
such as salespeople in_ stores. 
news stands and book shops, th: 
are other, more general bulletins. 
which seek to define the ideal 
lationship between a Fred Har 
employee and a customer. Here ‘s 
a typical one which went out in 
1937: 

Good salesmanship means: 

1. Invariable courtesy and 
dignified, friendly attitude towa 
every patron. 

2. A knowledge of merchandi 
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3. Alertness in tactfully sug- 
gesting further purchases. 

4. A pleasant “thank you” in 
return for every sale. 

5. Readiness to render any little 
‘xtra service for the customer. 

6. Recognition of the principle 
hat “No sale is complete until the 
‘ustomer is fully satisfied.” 

7. Do not keep a patron waiting 
. moment longer than necessary. 

8. While serving a customer, do 
ot allow your attention to be di- 
erted. If interrupted by another 
vatron say, “I shall be glad to 
erve you in just a moment.” 

9. If unable to supply the exact 
irticle or brand called for, try to 
suggest something similar. How- 
ver, do not attempt to persuade 
he customer to take anything he 
loes not want; and do not say, 
‘This is just as good.” 

10. If, after diligent effort, you 
ure unable to fill the customer’s re- 
juirements, say you are sorry we 
lo not carry the article desired, 

r that it is out of stock. Then 
iscertain whether there is any 
other merchandise he needs. 

11. Give the purchaser of a 
newspaper or a postage stamp 
just as good service and just as 
pleasant a “thank you” as he 
would expect when buying the 
nost expensive article in the news 
stand. 

12. Learn the names of regular 
patrons and always address them 
by name. Impress upon everyone 
the friendliness of our service. 

How well the Harvey System 
holds employees is shown by the 
following figures: There are today 
216 employees who have been in 
the service of Fred Harvey for 
more than 15 years; 111 of whom 
have passed their 25-year em- 
ployment milestone with Harvey. 
Twelve have been with Harvey 
more than 40 years. Considering 
the average age of the employces 
is a whole, this is an excellent rec- 
ord because a vast number of jobs 

the system definitely demand 
youth. As of February 1938, there 
were more than 4,000 employees in 
the Harvey service. 
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This Survey Will Help You 


INCREASE 
EXPORT SALES 


To help American manufacturers profit from the sales oppor- 
tunities that lie in the wake of new reciprocal trade agreements, 
the Dartnell staff, assisted by an advisory council of leading 
exporters, is making a survey to determine the methods which 
have proved most effective in getting overseas business under 
prevailing conditions. More than 2,500 companies engaged 
in foreign trade will cooperate in this undertaking. Data will 
be released to subscribers as rapidly as it is obtained and edited. 





TWELVE REPORTS 


New Trenps tn Export 
Pouicizs AnD Meruops 
Waenre To Finp Business 
in Overseas Markets 


How To OrGANIZE FOR 
Direct Export 


Best Meruops oF 
Inpigect Exportina 


How ro Seu in 
Overseas Markets 


Export ADVERTISING AND 
MERCHANDISING 


Current Practice IN 
Financina Export Trape 


Meruops or HanpLina 
Foreign SHIPMENTS 


Tue Export Forwaaver 
AND Freicut Broker 


Leoat Aspects OF 
Forgicn Trape 


Ocean TRANSPORTATION 
AND COMMUNICATIONS 


Government RELATIONS 
in Foreign Trave 











The information will be released in the 
form of twelve special, typewritten re- 
ports, with numerous exhibits. These will 
consist of from eight to twenty-four pages, 
loose-leaf form for reference filing. The 
reports will be issued at approximately 
monthly intervals. 


Aspecial filing binder, equipped with ref- 
erence tabsisfurnished to hold the reports 
and exhibits as received. The reports 
are 8% by 11 inches in size, and are sup- 
plemented by charts, exhibits and other 
data useful in promoting sales abroad. 


PRICE ON APPROVAL $11.85 


This includes the twelve typewritten reports, the 

supplementary bulletins and exhibits, and a spe- 

cial tabbed ring binder for filing the data as issued. 
(IUinois 3 per cent Sales Taz added when applicable) 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION, Publishers 


4660 Ravenswood Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 
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How We Made Over Our Filing Department 


(Continued from page 32) 


file. Much time was wasted when it 
was necessary to look through file 
baskets for the material wanted. 
To correct this condition, a tempo- 
rary sorter has been adopted to 
facilitate finding and filing. As each 
paper is collected it is sorted into 
the temporary file, making it pos- 
sible to find without delay any 
paper on its way to, or awaiting 
permanent filing. 

We have found that cross-refer- 
encing is essential to efficient filing. 
Many letters can be lost within 
the file without it. In addition to 
letters which mention more than 
one customer and are, therefore, 
cross-referenced under all the cus- 
tomers mentioned, there are in- 
stances in which it is confusing to 
know exactly what name a paper 
should be filed under. Let us sup- 
pose that we have a customer 
who uses some such name as 
“The Great Leader,” but who 
also has a corporate name as 
“Jones and Company, owners of 
the Great Leader.” In such a case 
a permanent fibre-board guide is 
put in the alphabetic file at “The 
Great Leader,” saying, “see Jones 
and Company.” 

Again, a firm sometimes changes 
its name and it becomes necessary 
to transfer all correspondence 
from one section of the file to an- 
other. We usually think of this 
firm for some time under its old 
name and cross-reference from 
that name to the new one is highly 
desirable, and saves time. Be- 
cause we eventually learn the new 
name, it is not necessary that the 
reference to the old be permanent. 
Therefore, instead of using a fibre- 
board guide, the old company 
folder is left in the file with a 
cross-reference to the new. Then, 
when the annual transfer takes 
place, the current file is cleared 
of this folder—its need and use- 
fulness having been filled. 

We also cross-reference corre- 
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spondence when one customer 
writes about another. Such infor- 
mation would be buried without a 
cross-reference. The forms for 
cross-reference are easy to fill out, 
are filed in the general file just as 
any other paper, and though the 
time required to fill them out and 
file them is negligible, they are 
worth their weight in gold. 

In our investigation we had it 
brought forcibly to our attention 
that the high cost in a filing de- 
partment is the labor element. We 
believe that by means of our 
greatly simplified and consolidated 
system, with alphabetic break- 
downs, ticklers for pending ma- 
terial, proper  cross-referencing 
and sorting, we shall save con- 
siderable labor in the filing de- 
partment itself. We shall also save 
the time of others who previously 
had to run from place to place and 
suffer many delays when search- 
ing for, or waiting for, filed ma- 


terial. Our file clerk is now held 
responsible for errors as well as 
the general neatness and efficiency 
of the filing system. Therefore, n 
one else is allowed to file any 
papers. We expect this new systen 
to result in an actual dollar sav 
ing to the company and not an 
added expenditure. 

With our new cquipment thi 
main indexing is accomplished by 
means of primary guides which oc 
cupy the first positions at the ex 
treme left. These may be read at 
glance and are the signpost 
which guide one to the desired 
folders instantly. On _ individua 
folders, carefully —typewritte: 
labels for indexing with tabs fou 
inches wide form a straight row 
in the extreme right-hand positio: 
of the file. Within individual fold 
ers material is arranged by dates 
with the latest date on top, anc 
all papers relating to a singl 
transaction stapled together. 





THE MAN WITH THE QUICK COME-BACK 


LLUSTRATING the need, at 

times, for salesmen and others 
who deal with the public to have a 
quick and ready answer for all oc- 
casions, a well-known executive 
tells this story about a_ baseball 
game between two famous teams 
of colored players. 

The umpire was a small, 90- 
pounder, dried up, hungry, scared 
looking Negro, who was obviously 
making an unsuccessful effort to 
impress the players with his au- 
thority and importance. 

The pitcher went through a 
spectacular wind-up and put one 
right through the center of home 
plate. 

“Strack one,” shouted the piti- 
ful little umpire. 


The batter was a big, black. 
bull-necked, 
marked, tough looking customer. 


thick-lipped, pock 


with a long knife scar across thi 
side of his cheek. He had a fac 
that only a mother could love, an 
a look that frightened childre: 
Turning around, he glared at tl. 
umpire until the little man shi 
ered in fear. But the umpire stoo 
his ground. 

Once more the pitcher woun 
up, delivered another fast one, th 
ball literally splitting the plat 
The batter let it pass, and tl 
umpire called: 

“Two.” 

“Too what?” the fierce batt 
asked belligerently. 


“Too low, boss man—too low.” 
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MONTH IN BUSINESS 





SEPTEMBER: SPECIAL EVENTS 
1. 


2 
3. 
4 


Secs oo on 


13. 
14, 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 


20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 


27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 


~ 


First air express service, 1927. India passed from 
East India Company to the Crown, 1858. Nation- 
ally Advertised Brands Week in the drug field, 
1938. (1-10) Air express, lusty offspring of Rail- 
way Express Agency, is eleven years old today. 
U.S. Treasury Department created, 1789. 
Treaty of Paris signed by U.S. and Great Britain, 
1783. National Air Races, Cleveland, 1938. (3-5 
Labor Sunday. Los Angeles founded, 1781. 
Labor Day. First Continental Congress, 1774. 
Lafayette Day (Lafayette born, 1757). 
Boulder Dam put into operation, 1936. 

Great Northern Railroad completed, 1883. 
California admitted to the Union, 1850. 


Elias Howe patented the sewing machine, 1846. 
International Lifeboat Races in New York, 1938. 
National Open Polo Championship, 1938. (10-25) 


Defenders’ Day in Maryland. 

National Amateur Golf Championship, Oakmont, 
Pa., 1938. (12-17) 

Star Spangled Banner written, 1814. 

America entered Mexico City, 1847. 

William Howard Taft, 27th President, born, 1857. 
Battle of Antietam, 1862. 

Constitution Day. National Felt Hat Day. 
National Dog Week, 1938. (18-24) 

American Legion Convention at Los Angeles, Cal., 
1938. (19-22) 

Alexander the Great born, 356 B.C. 

Battle of Monterey, Mexico, 1846. 

Nathan Hale put to death as a spy, 1776. 
Auturnn begins. First air mail flight in U.S., 1911. 
United States Supreme Court established, 1789. 
Daylight Saving Time ends. American Indian 
Day. National Newspaper Boys’ Week. (25-1) 
Rosh Hashanah—Ist day; Jewish New Year. 
Samuel Adams born, 1722. 

First newspaper published in Rhode Island, 1732. 
Cabrillo discovered California, 1542. 

Admiral Nelson born, 1758. 


Telephone service between the U. S. and Mexico 
opened to the public, 1927. 
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CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 


\ffiliated Chain Drug Stores, New York City 

\merican Chemical Society, Milwaukee 

American College of Hospital Administrators, Dallas 
\merican Cosmeticians National Association, Chicago 
American Electronic Research Association, Chicago 

(American Federation of Government Employees, Chicago 
\merican Hospital Association, Dallas 

(American Institute of Accountants, Cincinnati 

(American Legion Auxiliary National Convention, Los Angeles 
(American Legion National Convention, Los Angeles 
\merican Protestant Hospital Association, Dallas 

American Transit Association, Atlantic City 

\ssociation of American Cemetery Superintendents, St. Paul 
(Association of Iron and Steel Engineers, Cleveland 
Association of National Advertisers, Hot Springs, Va. 
Atlantic Coast Premium Buyers Exposition, New York City 


} Bar, Grill and Tavern Equipment Association, New York City 


Beauty and Barber Supply Institute, Chicago 

Central States Circulation Managers Association, Chicago 
Concrete Reinforcing Steel Institute, Indianapolis 

Direct Mail Advertising Association, Chicago 

Drug Merchandising Clinic, Dallas 

Florist Telegraph Delivery Association, Portland, Ore. 


7 Grain and Feed Dealers National Association, Toronto, Can. 


Hairdressers and Cosmetologists Association, Detroit 

Independent Bankers Association, St. Paul 

International Casualty and Surety Underwriters, White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va. 

International Municipal Signal Association, Baltimore, Md. 

International Stewards and Caterers Association, Los Angeles 

International Woodworkers of America, Seattle, Wash. 

Mail Advertising Service Association (International), Detroit 

Mid-South Fair and Dairy Show, Memphis 

National Air Races, Cleveland 

National Association of Chain Drug Stores, Rye, N. Y. 

National Association of Contract Builders’ Hardware Dis- 
tributors, Pittsburgh 

National Association of Insurance Agents, St. Paul 

National Electrical Contractors Association, Detroit 

National Federation Federal Employees, San Francisco 

National Industrial Advertisers Association, Cleveland 

National Industrial Stores Association, Cincinnati 

National Inventors Congress, New York City. 

National Municipal Signal Association, Baltimore, Md. 


} National Petroleum Association, Atlantic City 


National Stationers Association, Chicago 

National Wholesale Druggists Association, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va. 

Pan American Skeet Shoot, Dallas 

Premium Advertising Association of America, New York City 

Seventh International Management Congress, Washington, D.C. 

Shipowners Association of the Pacific Coast, San Francisco 

Southwestern Gift Show, Dallas 

Southwestern Merchandise Exhibit, Dallas 

Super Market Institute, Chicago 

Tenth Boston Conference on Distribution, a National Forum 
for Problems of Distribution, Boston, Mass. 

Western Safety Conference, Los Angeles 

World’s Only Corn Palace (Fair), Mitchell, 5. D. 

The Building Exhibition, London, Eng. 

Furniture Exhibition, London, Eng. 

Hair and Beauty Fair, London, Eng 

International Bakers’ and Confectioners’ Exhibition, London 

International Grocers’ Exhibition, London, Eng. 

International Motor Show, London, Eng. 

Model Engineering Exhibition, London, Eng. 
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“AMERICAN BUSINESS” 





AND BUSINESS MANAGEMENT IDEAS 





Have you recently installed some new equipment, improved a method, added some 
new business or office management plan? Have you found a better way to perform 
some management activity? Then tell the editors about it. This department is a 
clearing house of improved ideas and methods and $5.00 is paid for each idea used 





1. Bank Features Modern 
Business Machines 


Newspaper advertising which turns 
the spotlight on office methods and ma- 
chines is being used by the Seattle First 
National Bank, one of the largest west- 
ern banks, with twenty-six banking of- 
fices in the state of Washington. 

Actual photographs of machines in 
use enliven the entire series, as a means 
to apprise John Public just how the 
bank has harnessed modern equipment 
in his behalf. Some of the equipment 
which has already drawn the spotlight 
includes: High-speed coin counting ma- 
chine, bookkeeping machines, mailing 
machine, check canceling machine, check 
endorsing machine, electrical communi- 
cating system. In each instance, the ma- 
chine is described in language which 
reaches the lay mind. 

The keynote of the series is the way 
the public is led to feel that it is being 
taken behind the scenes and given inti- 





mate information. In a piece captioned, 
“When your check is handed to the 
teller,” the lay reader is given a verbal 
snapshot of the protective system which 
is put into operation at this instance, 
and he is shown actual photographs of 
some of the machines entailed in the pro- 
cedure. 

After all, machines make for accu- 
racy and lower operation cost—factors in 
which the customer of any business is 
vitally interested—and to present them 
in the light of publicity is sound pro- 
motional psychology. 


2. This Plan Helps Win 
Summer Sales 


A contest, unique in that it awards the 
contest prize before the contest starts, 
was announced to dealers recently by the 
Dawn Manufacturing Corporation. A 
giant letter was the medium used in mak- 
ing the announcement. 

The prize consists of a picnic ice box. 


Better lighting, improved furniture and display equipment, plus proper arrange- 
ment of merchandise bring more business to Black Manufacturing Company 
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Requirements of the contest are that tl 
dealer sell six Error-No Copyholders be 


tween June 15 and August 15. The letter 


suggested that the dealer send in an orde 
for a minimum of three new Model Error 
No Copyholders at once, promising tha 
the ice box would be shipped with thi 
initial order. The three additional m 
chines may be ordered as they are r 
quired, the letter said, although it w: 
admitted that the company would appr: 
ciate an order for all six at once. 

Another suggestion made in the letter 
was that if the dealer could deprive hin 
self of the picnic ice box after once ha‘ 
ing seen it and considered the extent of 
its possibilities, he might offer it as 
prize to his salesmen and conduct a pr 
vate contest in connection with the manu 
facturer’s contest. 


3. Modernized Salesroom 
Booms Business 


A manufacturer’s salesroom should be 
as modern and up to the minute as the 
line he sells, is the opinion of executive 
of the Black Manufacturing Compan; 
Seattle makers of a line of men’s clot! 
ing and furnishings. 

The Black salesroom includes custon 
built display tables of ingenious design 
they are of the hip type, slanting from 
height of 44 inches at the center to 
low of 36 inches on either side. The sur 
faces are covered with Hunter’s gree 
felt upon which the merchandise is ar 
ranged in geometrical precision. Sock 
for instance, are grouped according t 
price (and price grouping is in effec 
in all furnishings), and all of the socks 
in one line are placed in a pile an 
stapled to the felt, to facilitate an order 
ly arrangement at all times. The six t 
ten units in a line can thus simply b: 
leafed back as are the pages in a book 
and the patterns are immediately in fu 
view. 

Some of the merchandise is arrange: 
on wall panels of gray driftwood. Su 
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penders, as an example of this, are boxed 
for full inspection without the necessity 
of handling. Polo shirts offer still an- 
other example of wall placement, and 
sales of polo shirts have been very suc- 
cessful since the customers could see the 
patterns and colors more fully. 

The Black company is enthusiastic 
over the way the 100 per cent open dis- 
play—the modernized setting—has stimu- 
lated sales. A dealer came in, for in- 
stance, and bought 450 dozens of socks 
before an attendant was released to take 
his order! 


4. Spectacular Display 
Helps Business 


Puppets, dramatizing a plot of “Whistle 
While You Work,” dominated a display 
of household appliances put on recently 
by Hochschild-Kohn’s, Baltimore. The 
store used one entire end of an armory, 
plus 50 feet more on each side, for the 
household-appliance display. The puppets 
did their stuff six times a day on a stage 
in the center of the end section. 

The play revealed the ease of home- 
making with today’s appliances. Two acts 
concerned the kitchen. The others had to 
do with the home laundry contrasting the 
old basement, disordered with washtub 
and litter from a coal furnace, with a 
transformed, modern room with its 1938 
ironer, washing machine and matching 
heating plant. 


5. Cross-Filing Invoice 
Copies, Stops Delays 

In our invoice forms, besides the usual 
copies for customer, salesmen, etc., we 
find both a numerical and alphabetical 


file copy invaluable. We also have an 
“order copy” which is white; the alpha- 


betical copy being yellow and the numeri-_ 


cal copy being pink. It is our practice 
to interchange the order copy and the 
alphabetical copy for either the book- 
keeping records or for our customers’ 
file. 

By interchanging I mean simply this: 
On shipments that are made on open 
account or on c.o.d., we use the white 
copy for bookkeeping. On cash sales, 
which constitute practically 50 per cent 
of our business, we use the yellow copy 
for the bookkeeping. This does much to 
eliminate errors in the bookkeeping de- 
partment, for cash sales can be readily 
separated from the receivables. That is a 
big advantage. 

For the filing of the correspondence 
and the orders, we attach whichever 
copy is not used, as mentioned above. On 
shipments which have gone c.o.d., we use 
the yellow copy for our alphabetical file 
and the white copy for items which were 
paid. This again assists the various cor- 
respondents in that as soon as they pick 
up one of our files they can tell by the 
color on the order whether or not the 
original shipment was forwarded as a 
receivable, or was paid in advance. 

The numerical copy is filed at the end 
of each day, strictly by invoice number. 
This is often very valuable in checking 
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back through any day’s business to find 
an order. We also often use it in mak- 
ing duplicate invoices. On all our Ac- 
counts Receivable items we list the in- 
voice number on the account and on the 
statement. If, at any time, one of our 
customers wishes a duplicate of any of 
the invoices which we have listed, it is 
much easier to go to the numerical file 
and take off a duplicate rather than to 
go through the alphabetical file—Wu. 
A. Amster, controller, Wincharger Corp. 


6. What One Business 
Audit Unearthed 


A recent experience reported by a 
member of a well-known firm of public 
accountants throws some light on the 
controversy which frequently arises when 
an audit is being made—that is, whether 
it is desirable or necessary to confirm ac- 
counts payable and accounts receivable. 

In many instances business houses do 
not wish to incur the additional expense 
of this procedure, and most firms of 


public accountants, although realizing 
that such confirmation is sound, con- 
servative accounting practice, do not 


press the issue. Often accounts are con- 
firmed only when bankers require it in 
making loans. 

In the particular case reported, how- 
ever, the audit was being made at the 
request of a man who was about to in- 
vest considerable of his capital in the 
business to be scrutinized. He wished to 
know everything possible about the 
financial status of the company in which 
he proposed to buy a large interest, and 
requested the firm of public accountants 
to make a thorough audit and to spare 
no expense. 

During the course of the audit, the 
accountants sent out letters confirming 
all open balances showing on the ac- 
counts payable and accounts receivable 
ledgers. In almost every case the amount 
shown on the company’s books was cor- 
rect. But in several instances the amount 
varied with confirmations from about 50 
cents to about $50. Some little difficulty 
was encountered in straightening out 
these accounts, and relatively small 
though the discrepancies were, they were 
sufficient to raise a question in the minds 
of the auditors. 

So, as a further check, the account- 
ants went back over the books for the 
period under review and took down a 
list of all organizations which had done 
considerable business with the firm in 
question, even though their accounts 
were closed, and sent them letters ask- 
ing whether their books showed any 
amounts due from or owed to this com- 
pany. 

Replies from these letters and subse- 
quent rechecking showed $27,000 which 
the company being audited owed in ac- 
counts payable which did not show on 
its books. As this company is a rela- 
tively small one, with an inventory of 
approximately $150,000, $27,000 made a 
considerable difference in the financial 
report and to the individual investing in 
the company. 








For Your Vacation 


COME TO 


LONDON 
THIS SUMMER 


AND STAY AT THE 


Royal Court Hotel 


SLOANE SQUARE, S. W. 1. 
a 


Ideal for Business men. Quiet, Central, 
Comfortable. A few minutes from Picca- 
dilly. In the smartest Residential part of 
Town. 120 Rooms, 60 Bathrooms. 
Rooms from $2.50 
COURT RESTAURANT 
Best food at reasonable prices 
COURT AMERICAN BAR 


The favourite rendez vous 
a 


Write for particulars to: — 
A. WILD (prop.) late Continental Savoy 
Mena House—Cairo & Baur Lac. 








This Book by Eugene Whitmore 
Gives Concrete Examples 
of How to 


Plan Your Campaign for a Job 
Write Letters That Get Interviews 
Sell Yourself in an Interview 
Answer an Advertisement 
Become a Sales Leader 

Win Promotion Quickly 


$1.00 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue Chicago 
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COST-CUTTING METHODS 
FOR OFFICE AND FACTORY 


NEW SYSTEMS 


AND EQUIPMENT 








Small Air-Conditioner 
Cools Several Rooms 


MANAGERS of offices or small retail 
stores, who are seeking an air conditioner 
which is more than a room cooler and 
yet less than a unit designed for condi- 
tioning an entire building, will find what 
they want in a small, unit-assembly air 
conditioner designed by General Electric. 

These units lend themselves well to the 
needs of a suite of offices, an individual 
apartment in a large building, hotel suites 
or small retail stores where heating or 
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cooling connections are available. These 
conditioners may be used with any combi- 
nation of air-conditioning function— 
cooling, dehumidifying, heating, humidi- 
fying, filtering, circulating and ventilat- 
ing by means of connection to an outside 
air duct. This flexibility of application is 
made possible by a construction which 
affords numerous combinations of the 
component parts. 

Complete when shipped, these units can 
be installed in a minimum of time and at 
relatively low cost. They need only be 


assembled and the necessary connections 


made, and can be mounted on pipe stands 
suspended from ceilings or placed o1 
floors or platforms. They require no ex 
ternal insulation or painting. Every part 
has been made readily accessible, as ac 
cess panels are provided on both sides 
and on the front. Provision has also bee: 
made for the easy removal of top an 
bottom panels. 

Each air conditioner consists of thre 
independent sub-assembly sections, bolte: 
together to form the complete unit. Thes« 
sections are the frame and _ enclosure 
which house the heat transfer surface 
and the humidifier; the fan unit whic! 
houses the spring-mounted, directly con 
nected fans; and the filter unit. 


New Fluid Process Office 
Duplicating Machine 


MOUNTED on a supply cabinet, equip 
ped with simplified automatic — feed, 
available in both hand and electricalls 
operated models, the new Standard Mas 
ter Model Duplicator is now being 
offered by the Standard Mailing Ma 
chines Company. 

Hairline accuracy of registration is 
guaranteed. A patented stripped hea 
prevents feeding more than one sheet at 
a time. The new machine will handle 
forms size 5 by 8 to 9 by 14 inches 
Speed is from 40 to 50 copies a minute 

The machine copies writing, drawing 
or tracing; requires no make-ready, no 
special plates, and produces bright, legi 
ble copies. Models are available with or 
without the supply cabinet. The illus 
tration here shows the machine with 
the supply cabinet. Models are offered 
in sizes 9 by 14, 12 by 14, and 18 by 1} 


Low-Priced Gelatine 
Duplicator 


PRICED at less than fifty dollars, tlh: 
Rex-O-Graph, automatic feed duplicator, 
is now being offered for use in school 
and offices. The machine makes copie 
from easy-to-handle gelatine films with 
metal strips at top and bottom. Unuse: 
impressions are automatically absorb: 

so that the gelatine may be used over ani! 
over again. The machine handles either 
cards or sheet and uses films 11 or 13 
inches long to suit the users’ needs. Rex 
O-Graph, Inc., makes this device. 
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Plier Type Stapler 
Saves Clips 


CALLED a triumph of Yankee inge- 
nuity, the new True Blue Clipper, a 
plier type stapler for office use, is de- 
signed to eliminate the use of paper 
clips. The stapler works as easily as a 
pair of shears, holds seventy staples in 
one loading and is accurate and positive 
in action. It is also convenient for use 
in stapling flaps of paper bags and other 
packages. Offered by the Hotchkiss Sales 
Company, it is also available in almost 
ill modern stationery stores. 





Improved Filing Device 
For Sales Register 


\ SALES register which files and pro- 
tects the original copy, or, if desired, 
iny given carbon copy of a sales slip, 
or any other business record written 
over the machine. Such chosen copy may 
be filed, cut off or refolded. Only a 
slight adjustment is necessary to make 
the machine adaptable to any method of 
doing business. 

United Autographic Register Com- 
pany, makers of the machine, firmly ad- 
vises retention and filing of the original 


copy, for the reason that it is always | 
more legible, and because there is then | 


in immediate visual check to determine 
whether or not carbons need renewing. 


File Verbal Agreements 
With this Device 
PERMANENT recording of business 
policies, agreements and other matters is 


no longer confined only to those set down 
on paper. With the Filmograph it is now 


possible to record dictation, telephone and | 


verbal orders as well as conversations and 
conferences. Filmograph records can 
then be marked with the date, subject 
matter or names of individuals and filed. 
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DO THIS— 


If you want to know the real strength of 
Vul-Cot: Lay any Vul-Cot on its side with the 
rivets on the floor. Then let any 100 lb. boy or 
girl stand on it. Vul-Cot will bend under the 
weight... BUT, it will not dent or crack. When 
the weight is removed, Vul-Cot will spring 
back into its normal shape. NO SOFT FIBRE 
to dent or crack. No metal to bend out of 
shape. You can buy cheaper baskets... But, 
nowhere, at any price, can you buy a stronger 
wastebasket than Vul-Cot. Made of National 
H-A-R-D Vulcanized Fibre. Variety of colors. 
NATIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. 


Wilmington, Del. 


VUL-COT 


-the National Wastebasket 


Sizes and shapes to meet 


fice Furniture Stores 









Guaranteed 5 years Ra lh 


YOU CAN 
DEPEND ON 


ESLEECK 


Tell 
PAVERS 








ESLEECK MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


TURNERS FALLS, MASSACHUSETTS 
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WITH THIS DIAL 
YOURE ALWAYS COOL. 
AT HOTEL LENNOX 


IN ST. LOUIS 





For cool, refreshing comfort, day or 
night, regardless of summer heat stay 
at Hotel Lennox. Guest-controlled air 
conditioning, tub and shower bath, ra- 
dio and other modern features in each 
room. Two air-conditioned restaurants. 


50% of all rooms $3.50 or less, 
single — $5.00 or less, double. 
“Downtown At Your Doorstep” 


HOTEL 


Noe? 


NINTH AND WASHINGTON . ST. LOUIS 


HOTEL MAYFAI 


ONE BLOCK OVER— 
SAME MANAGEMENT 











MM 


Genuinely 
Friendly 


featuring— 
Unusually Comfortable Rooms, 
the Finest of Food and Reason- 
able and Uniform Rates. 

In CLEVELAND it's 

e THE HOLLENDEN 
Richard F. Marsh, Mgr. 

In COLUMBUS it's 

e THE NEIL HOUSE 
Tom. A. Sabrey, Mer. , 

In AKRON it's 

@e THE MAYFLOWER 
Jack Walsh, Mer. 

In TOLEDO it's 

e THE NEW SECOR 


J. J. Fitzpatrick, Mgr. 


In JAMESTOWN, N. Y. it’s 
e THE JAMESTOWN 


Sam A. Gavey, Mar. 
and 


eTHE SAMUELS 


P. R. Suddaby, Mer. 
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A favorite vacation spot for thousands of tourists each year is the Indian Cliff 
Dwelling ruins in New Mexico, near Santa Fe and the Grand Canyon country 


THE BUSINESS TRAVELER 





Readers Heckle the Old 
Travel Editor 


YOUR travel editor is being widely 
heckled this summer by readers of this 
department. From all points of the com- 
pass are coming postcards from readers 
telling us about wonderful vacations. A 
few samples: “Just flew over Yellow- 
stone Park today,” writes one reader on 
a picture of “Old Faithful,” postmarked 
from Salt Lake. From Munich comes 
another, written in what we take to be 
German, but with a postscript transla- 
tion which declares that the Muen- 
chener beer is practically perfect. Still 
another reminds us that the Mole de 
Guajolote (turkey) at Mitlas in Mexico 
City is a dish fit for Lucullian appetites. 
We knew that, and it just made us mad 
to be reminded of it. Another declares 
that only in a certain bar in San Fran- 
cisco do they really know how to make 
a frosted Dauquiri; one from Alaska 
claims that it is a photographers’ para- 
dise, and here we are fussing with nega- 
tives showing a man writing a check 
with a modern check protector! If we 
had $900 loose change we’d buy a crate 
and start flying east! But we probably 
wouldn’t get to Ireland. It would be 
just our luck to land in South Chicago. 


Airlines Report Brisk 
Travel Gain 

THE United Air Lines showed an in- 
crease of 18 per cent in revenue pas- 


senger miles flown during the first six 
months of the current year as against 


the same period in 1937. TWA an- 
nounces introduction of a sleeper plane 
from Chicago to New York, leaving at 
11:55 p.m, standard time. It is possible t: 
board this plane at 11 p.m. daylight 
saving time, enjoy an hour and fifty-five 
minutes sleep or rest before the plan 
takes off. 


Transatlantic Summer 
Rush Extends to Fall 


REDUCED fares to European ports for 
the late summer sailings of transatlanti: 
ships has brought a flood of late travel- 
ers to Europe. The United States Lin« 
reported that the Washington, first ship 
to sail in the off season, left July 27 
heavily loaded with vacationists who 
postponed trips until this late date 
Further reductions will go into effect 


between September 1 and October 1, 


when round trip excursion rates of on¢ 
and one-half the west bound rates will 
be offered. This brings the price of 
round trip in tourist on the Washingto: 
or Manhattan, United States Line 
steamers, down to $139.50 to Britis 
ports; while the round trip on the one 
class ships will be $157.50. 


Panama Pacific Line to 
Resume Sailings 


USING five former Baltimore Mail Lin 
ships, the Panama Pacific Line will re- 
sume New York—San Francisco sailings 
August 6, when the City of Los Angeles 
(formerly City of Havre) sails fron 
New York at 10 a.m. 
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Return trip from San Francisco will 
begin August 26. Four other sister ships, 
City of San Francisco, City of Balti- 
more, City of Newport News and City 
of Norfolk, will follow the City of Los 
Angeles just as rapidly as the Carrier 
Corporation completes air-conditioning 
installations, both for passenger quar- 
ters and cargo space. 

These ships will call at Baltimore, 
Balboa, Acapulco and Los Angeles on 
the west bound voyage, and at Los 
Angeles, Acapulco, Balboa, Cristobal and 
Havana on the voyage’ from San Fran- 
cisco to New York. Stop-overs at these 
ports of call allow time for sightseeing. 
At Havana, passengers have an oppor- 


tunity to remain ashore from 3 p.m. until | 


midnight, thus being given an oppor- 
tunity to see the city in the afternoon 


and enjoy the famed night life until | 
midnight. Rates for the intercoastal voy- | 


age will begin at $160 during certain 
seasons and $185 in busier seasons. All 
cabins are equipped with real beds, and 
60 per cent of the rooms have a con- 
necting private bath or shower; all the 
others have running hot and cold fresh 
water. 


Sun Valley to Stage 
Western Rodeo 


READERS who have been unable to | 


enjoy Union Pacific’s famed ski resort 
in winter may be interested in visiting it 
during the Sun Valley Rodeo, August 
12, 13, 14. We are informed that advance 
reservations are necessary for box and 
grandstand seats. Wire Robert J. Miles, 
Sun Valley, Idaho. Two hotels at Sun 
Valley offer ample accommodations. The 
New Challenger Inn offers double rooms 
as low as $4.00 per day, while the Sun 


Valley Lodge is intended for visitors- 


with more money to spend. It will be 
open only from July 15 to September 6. 


Management Congress to 
Conduct Tours 


INTERNATIONAL Management Con- 
gress, to be held in Washington, D. C., 
September 19-23, 1938, will be attended 
by delegates engaged in management 
from all parts of the world. It has been 
arranged to conduct tours of famous 
American manufacturing plants. So 
much interest in these tours has been 
shown by American executives that it 
has been decided to open the tours to 
Americans, although they were origi- 
nally planned for foreign delegates only. 

Visitors will be taken on tours and 
visits of famous businesses in each of 
the several cities to be visited. For ex- 
ample, in Chicago there will be visits to 
the Stock Yards, Armour & Company, 
Sears, Roebuck & Company, Marshall 
Field & Company. In Cincinnati, visits 
to Procter & Gamble Company will be 
conducted. Information about these 
tours may be obtained from Nathaniel 
W. Barnes, Seventh International Man- 
agement Congress, 347 Madison Avenue, 
New York. 
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religious opportunities. 


For detailed information and 


book of views, address 


Founded 1846 
LEWISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 


EXECUTIVES SELECT 


UCKN BLL 
UNIV ERSIIY 


for Their Sons and Daughters 


New program offers a broad general educa- 
tion the first two years, leaving the last 
two years for concentration in a chosen 
field. Twelve hundred students. Twenty- 
six buildings, excellent equipment, beau- 
tiful campus of 300 acres, nine-hole golf 
course, varied athletic program, adequate 


Well-balanced Liberal Arts program ; Com- 
merce and Finance; Secretarial Courses; 
Training of Teachers; Engineering; Biol- 
ogy; Music; Art; Pre-Medical; Pre-Legal. 


BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY 























THE SALES MANAGER'S HANDBOOK 


Dartnell’s fact-laden Handbook for sales executives— 
representing more than twenty years of research work 
—has been revised, augmented with post-depression 
data, and entirely revamped. 


A THOUSAND PAGES OF SELLING EXPERIENCE 


. New Trends in Marketing - Routing Salesmen 





1 
2. Marketing Policies is. Supervision of Salesmen 
3. Unfair Competition 19. Salesmen’s Expense Control 
4. Prices and Discounts 20. C and C 
5. Special Sales Inducements 21. Sales Bulletins and Publications 
6. Market Determination 22. Conferences and Conventions 
7. Sales Budgeting 23. Sales Forms and Contracts 
8. Sales Organization 24. The Advertising Appropriation 
9. Compensation of Sales Executives 25. Advertising Agencies 
10. Securing Salesmen 26. Advertising Media 
11. Selecting Salesmen 27. Mailing Lists 
12. Salesmen’s Compensation 28. Sales Promotional Literature 
13. Compensation of Branch Managers 29. Sales Correspondence 
14. Training Salesmen 30. Collection Methods 
15. Salesmen’s Quotas 31. Selling in Canada 
16. Sales Leads and Inquiries 32. Export Selling 


Bound in sheepskin, gold edges and printed on thin paper; a beautiful and invaluable 
guide te better sales results. $6.50 on approval. 


We will send, on approval, this Sales Manager's Handbook, 
bound in full leather, gold edges, for $7.50; special leather- 
ette library edition, $6.50. FREE: Your name gold 


Special Offer to AMERICAN BUSINESS Readers 
stamped on cover of your Handbook if check accompanies $6.50 
your order. 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION, Publishers, 4660 RAVENSWOOD AVE., CHICAGO 
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Steel Guide Tabs 


BROKEN? ee ee 





| AeBenton Coal CoM 








Unbreakable spring jaws 
clamp them firmly to caras put 
permit removal or rearrangement. 
Large window openings covered 
by transparent pyroxylin— white, blue, green, yellow. 
pink or red. 
insertable tabels in perforated strips for typing 
2 Sizes, 1 in. wide and 2 in. Tops straight, or bent back. 
Sold by best stationers, U.S. and foreign, or sent post- 
paid to responsible firms on 30 days trial. Price list free. 
26,000 Angle Type Used by Conn. State 
Employment Service SAMPLES 
CHAS. C. SMITH, Box 306, EXETER, NEBRASKA BU 
Mfr.of Smith’sEnameledSteelSignals Maul 





Paper Drills 








The TWIRLIT PAPER DRILL 


will perforate 150 sheets of paper 
at one operation, saving time and 
expense, 


Your stationer will gladly demonstrate. 


MITCHELL BINDER COMPANY 


HAGERSTOWN MARYLAND 














Mailing Lists 





WOULD YOU LIKE $100 TO $5000 
FROM YOUR MAILING LISTS? 

Our Mass Mailer clients do not compete with 
you but will be glad to send you substantial 
checks — through us — for addressing their 
empty envelopes or stuffed mail to YOUR lists. 


Send us full details on YOUR lists TODAY 
Mosely Selective List Service 


230 Congress St., Dept. AB-11, Boston, Mass. 





House Organs 









OUR STANDARDIZED PLAN 
for printing House Organs 
permits unusually low prices 
for periodicals of all kinds. 
Samples and particulars free. 
NATIONAL PUBLISHERS 
PRESS 
523 Ottawa, Grand Rapids, Mich. 





Labels—AIl Kinds 





LOW PRICES , QUICK SERVICE HIGH QUALITY 
GUMMED or UNGUMMED 
TYPE-ENGRAVED-ROLL 


TOMPKINS’ LABEL SERVICE 


3211 FRANKFORO AVE 
Pra. P 














COMPLETELY 
ELIMINATES 
EMBOSSING 

EXPENSE! 


CUT ADDRESSING COSTS 


Speed your addressing operation with the 
Elliott System and its fiber address cards 
which are prepared on any ordinary type- 
writer in a few seconds! America’s foremost 
companies — Brunswick - Balke-Collender, 
United States Tobacco, Firestone, Indian 
Motocycle and many others have adopted 
this more flexible, quieter, modern method. 


Send for FREE BULLETINS 


showing specific applications of the Elliott System 
to Payroll Methods and Tax Methods, Public 
Utilities, Publishers, Banks, Insurance Compa- 
nies, Laundries and Coal Dealers. Write on busi- 
ness letterhead for the one that interests you. 


ADDRESS 
MACHIN 


Sold by The Elliott Addressing Machine ¢ 
ry St, ( j 


Sales and Service o 


ING 
S 





Stock Forms 





| Cut Costs with 


DARTNELL FORMS 


Save Time and Money 


SALesMAN’s AppPLicaTION BLANK — Used 
by more than 3,000 concerns to find weak 
points in applicants for positions as sales- 
A four-page form embodying the 
best features of many forms. 81x11 in. 


men. 


Other Dartnell forms are: General Appli- 


cation Blanks; Expense Account Forms; 


Automobile Expense Books; Auto Ex- 


pense Blanks; Salesmen’s Reference 
Forms. 


Write for FREE Samples 


 DARTNELL CORPORATION, Publishers 


| 4660 Ravenswood Ave. 


Chicago, U.S.A. 







BUSINESS TIPS 





The following literature is of 
special interest to executives 
active in business manage- 
ment. Unless otherwise stated, 
it will be sent upon request to 
either the company mentioned 
or to the editors of AMERICAN 
BUSINESS. 





Ideas for Cutting Your 
Accounting Costs 


SIMPLIFIED bookkeeping with a type 
writer is described and illustrated in 
booklet issued by Burroughs. Of course, 
the typewriter in question is especially 
constructed for the purposes it is in 
tended to fullfil and is actually called a 
typewriter bookkeeping machine. This 
one machine posts accounts payable, han 
dles payroll records and posts accounts 
receivable. Anyone interested in economi 
cal, accurate bookkeeping should writ: 
for this booklet. 


Another ‘‘Visit Our 
Plant’’ Booklet 


EVIDENCES on every hani today point 
to the fact that the man or woman who 
goes ahead in business is the one who 
never ceases studying and learning. Many 
accomplish this by following prescribed 
courses of study by correspondence. Al- 
most any subject can be grasped in this 
manner—law, accounting, business ad 
ministration, sales promotion, etc. The in- 
side story of a great plant and organiza- 
tion designed for the primary purpose of 
providing courses in education by corre 
spondence is told in an illustrated book 
let, My Trip Through LaSalle, published 
by LaSalle Extension University. 


The Story of Jewel Tea 
Company in Print 


THE growth and development of the 
Jewel Tea Company has always been of 
extreme interest to business. Its method of 
distribution, its premium plan of selling, 
its ideal of service, have been adopted in 
part by many other concerns. But non 
has ever entirely duplicated the Jewel 
activities. The complete story of Jewel 
and its 39-year existence is now told in * 
booklet, A Business-in-a-Basket. In this 
28-page, illustrated booklet, great stress 
is laid upon the important part played b; 
employees in the success of Jewel. “This 
pride in being of service to others is part 
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of the character of the people who work 
for Jewel,” the author says in one place. 
The company’s consciousness of its social 
responsibilities is dealt with in one sec- 
tion of the booklet. 


New Trains Illustrated 


In Full Color 


THE world indeed seems a strange and 
wonderful place when the long-familiar 
green plush and red mahogany of the 
Pullman cars is superseded by rich tex- 
tures in soft browns, deep reds, dove 
grays and various shades of blue, with 
woodwork painted in harmonizing tones. 
Almost every car and private room on the 
new 20th Century Limited, the New York 
Central’s luxury train operating between 
Chicago and New York, is individually 
decorated with its own special design and 
color arrangement. All who love travel 
and who does not—should write for the 
new booklet describing this train. 


New Booklet Tells About 
Field Warehousing 


BASIC information on the subject of 
Field Warehousing is well outlined 
in a recent booklet published by Douglas 
Guardian Warehouse Corporation. The 
hooklet is called Financing the Modern 
Way and will be of interest to any 
executive who has the problem of stor- 
ing his production nearest his markets, 
and financing this production until it is 
sold, The booklet gives a resume of court 
decisions and legal facts concerning field 
warehousing, and shows how to borrow 
money from commercial bankers. 


Modern Building Ideas in 
Concrete Publication 


CHAIN stores, garages, factories, offices, ‘ 


schools, and even a calaboose—call it a 
jail if you prefer—are some of the build- 
ings illustrated and described in a re- 
cent publication issued by the Portland 
Cement Association, called Architectural 
Conerete. If you plan to erect a store, 
varage, filling station, branch office or 
warehouse factory—if part of your work 
is serving on school boards, building 
committees for churches, jails, swim- 
ming pools or libraries, as many AMeEnrt- 
can Business readers are—by all means 
obtain a copy of this striking and in- 
formative booklet. It is free. 


A Portfolio of Helpful 
Business Bulletins 


PLANNED to interpret business to it- 
self and to show how business can sell 
itself to the consumer, the employee, the 
stockholder, a series of business bulle- 
tins in a portfolio issued by S. D. War- 
ren Company, well-known makers of 
paper, should be of special interest to 
presidents, public relations counselors, 
personnel men and employee relations 
specialists. Many of the messages in 
these bulletins would be superlatively 
good for use in employee house organs. 


August, 1938 
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Photo Copying Machine 


Sectional Loose Leaf Devices 





EXACT PHOTO COPIES 


The Rectigraph Machine photo copies exactly any 
thing typed, written or drawn. Enlarges or reduces 
Easy to operate Saves time and m ney A void loss 
by photo copying valuable documents and records 
Photo copies are accepted as legal evidence et 
us show you the economy of photo copy process for 
your specific business. Write for details 
THE RECTIGRAPH DIVISION of 
THE HALOID COMPANY 
215 Haloid St., Rochester, N. Y. 





Stapling Machines—Staples 


SHAKE HANDS WITH THE 
TRUE BLUE CLIPPER! 








Sail into action and anchor your papers for keeps. 
Staples 2 to 12 sheets of paper. Uses No. 57 PRO 
rECTION Staples. 


Ask your stalioner or write 


Norwalk HOTCHKISS Connecticut 


INFORMATION FURNISHED 
The source of supply for any product or serv- 
ice you need will be supplied free by the pub- 
lishers of AMERICAN BUSINESS, 4660 
Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago. 






3. 
Section 
Catalog 


QUICK ACTION 


Salesmen’s Catalog 


Sectional, loose leaf. Strongly constructed 
for hard usage. One-piece ‘‘Duralether’’ 
cover, bridle leather handles and carrying 
straps assure long life. Made in five sizes. 
Greatest capacity in smallest Bulk. Write for 


descriptive circular of this and other items 


GENEVA MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Manufacturers of Loose Leaf Equipment 


GENEVA ILLINOIS 





Steel Signals 





THIS 


| COOK? STAINLESS 5 
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Signal vital facts with Cook's File 
Sicnals—automatic reminders in- 
valuable for classifying, indexing 
data. Card of actual samples (all 
styles, colors) free ; no obligation. 


THE H. C. COOK CO. 38 Beaver St. 
(ES. Ansonia, Conn. 
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Facsimile Etching Prints 




















AT NO COST OR OBLIGATION 
We invite you to Membership in our 
‘Print-A-Month’ Club 
Membership in this Club is open to business men who apply 
on their stationery. These facsimile prints are mailed month- 
ly, and are our means of keeping before you the possibilities 

cf Facsimile Etching Prints as productive advertising. 


THE C. R. SCHNEIDER CoO., INC. 
Originators of Etching Print Utility Folds 
Planned Advertising Ideas 
Direct-by-mail e Blotters « Calendars 
25 Astor Place, New York, N. Y. 

















BETTER SALES from 
BETTER DISPLAY 


Free catalog of Sales Ideas 
shows how 


KNICKERBOCKER CASE COMPANY 


2327 No. Crawford Ave. Chicago 





COMPARE OUR PRICES on 
LITHOGRAPHED LETTERHEADS 
—and compare the quality of our work. Then 
you'll know why we are nationally known as 
producers of Lithographed Letterheads and Ad- 
vertising Material at LOW COST. Write today 
for our newest price-list and sample portfolio. 

UNIVERSAL LITHO & STATIONERY CO. 
4309 Diversey Ave. Chicago, Hlinois 
Telephone: Spaulding 7000 











Six British Publications of Interest to 
American Executives 
* 


“THAT'S A GOOD ONE!” 


An Encyclopedia of Wit and Humor 
for the Executive 
By THOMAS H. LEWIS, M.B.E. 
(Editor of London “Sales Management”’) 


Hundreds of funny stories, epigrams, wise- 
cracks and snatches of verse for the Convention 
or after-dinner Speaker, the salesman and the 
story teller. 


144 Pages. Cloth. $1.00 Postpaid 
” 


SPEECHES AND HOW TO MAKE THEM 
By STANLEY TOWNSEND, LL.B. 
Price 50c¢ Postpaid 
The Convention speech, vote of thanks, the 
political meeting, the social function—this book 
tells the executive how to acquit himself with 
ease and effectiveness. 
a 


PROFITABLE LEISURE 
What and How to Study 
By STANLEY TOWNSEND, LL.B. 
Price 50c Postpaid 


A practical and stimulating guide for those 
who want to employ their leisure to some pur- 
pose, 

e 


THE MIND IN ACTION 
By GEORGE C. GREGG 
Price $3.50 Postpaid 


A complete illustrated course of instruction in 
memory training and mental development. 
Never before has there been such complete and 
lucid information on this subject packed into a 
single volume! 

e 


THE “HOW” OF THE HUMAN MIND 
By W. J. TUCKER, D.Se. 


Helps the reader to live effectively by giving 
him the secret key to the minds of others. 


248 Pages. Cloth. $2.50 Postpaid 
e 


THE ART OF CONVERSATION 


By STANLEY TOWNSEND, LL.B. 
Price 50c Postpaid 


This book explains the secret of the good mixer. 
It is of special interest to Salesmanagers and 
Salesmen. 
Please remit by International Money Order 
ORDER YOUR COPIES DIRECT 
FROM THE PUBLISHERS 


MAY & CURTIS, LTD. 


21, BRIDE LANE, FLEET STREET 
LONDON, E.C.4. ENGLAND 
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NEW BOOKS FOR EXECUTIVES 





AN INDEX TO BUSINESS INDICES. 
By Donald H. Davenport, associate pro- 
fessor of business statistics, Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion, and Frances V. Scott, research as- 
sistant, Harvard Graduate School of 
Business Administration. Would you be 
interested in knowing who compiles and 
publishes prices paid by farmers, retail 
prices, composite prices of steel scrap, 
Portland Cement production figures, cash 
income from sales of farm products? If 
so by all means obtain a copy of this 
useful book, for it is a complete catalog 
of all (well, nearly all) statistical in- 
dices regularly published. It should be 
worth its weight in platinum for the re- 
search worker, the statistician or anyone 
interested in figures of varied kinds. 
Business Publications, Inc. $3.00. 


HOW TO BUDGET FOR PROFIT. 
By Floyd H. Rowland. Published under 
the sponsorship of the Controllers Insti- 
tute of America, this book is a valuable 
contribution to the literature of manage- 
ment which will become a standard ref- 
erence and authority on the subject of 
budgeting. The author, Mr. Rowland, 
is a consulting management engineer, and 
senior partner, Floyd H. Rowland and 
Company. Throughout the book there is 
a close acherence to the “how” promised 
in the title, for the author is not content, 
as so many business writers are, to stop 
at telling what should be done—he tells 
how, as well. There is a liberal use of 
forms and charts to illustrate needed 
business forms for use in budgeting. We 
believe that any accountant or business 
executive can set up an accurate and 
well-planned budget system from the in- 
formation in this book. Harper and 
Brothers. $4.00. 


THE SIZZLE BOOK. By Elmer Wheel- 
er. A small, 209-page book, designed for 
presentation to salesmen and salespeople 


in retail stores. It outlines the familiar 
Wheeler idea that it is the sizzle that 
sells the steak, not the cow. Famous 
for his ability to discover selling points 
and phrase them in_ sales-compelling 
words, Mr. Wheeler expounds his ideas 
in this book, which seem to be that if 


. you have the right slogan or sales-phrase, 


you can sell anything. Excellent for dis 
tribution at sales meetings. Prentice- 
Hall, Ine. 75 cents. 


MODERN BANKING. By Rolin G 
Thomas, Associate Professor of Econom- 
ics, Purdue University. Professor Thomas 
has given us an excellent treatise and a 
complete and analytical treatment of the 
Federal Reserve System. He also ana- 
lyzes current practices and theories of 
banking, chain group and branch bank 
ing, foreign banking and other factors 
which influence our modern banking sys 
tem. Although designed for student use 
we have a strong suspicion that most busi 
ness men would profit from a study of 
this book. Prentice-Hall, Inc. $3.80. 


WHY GROW OLD? By Frank 5 
Caprio, M.D. and Owsley Grant, M.D 
A fair review of this book by a layman 
is impossible, for he knows so little about 
the subject that a critical opinion is of 
little or no value. Yet Cespite this la) 
hesitancy in passing on a medical boo! 
we do not hesitate to say that we are i 
the age bracket supposed to be helpe:! 
by the authors, that it did help us ani 
that we enjoyed reading every chapter 
We were particularly impressed by 
chapter which debunks some of our pop 
ular fads and fancies about eating. An 
for daring to admit that spinach is not 
wholly deserving the praise and publicit 
that has been heaped upon it we rise u 
and call the authors blessed. To hell with 
spinach we say and we shall quote th 
good doctors ever afterwards. This bool 
is okey. Maxwell Droke. $2.50. 
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